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Fie proces secig the entire history 
of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 
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The Aircraft Year Book 1924 


Published by 


THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, 
INCORPORATED 


Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of 
age of aviation. It saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military 
to commercial. It saw the bringing to the United States of 33 out of 42 world 
records. 


The Aircraft Year Book 1924 
has 


150 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of 
the world. 

40 pages of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important aeronautical events or illustrating the progress 
of aerial photography. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and govern- 
mental aviation throughout the world. 


Every person interested commercially or patriotically should have a copy. 


Every member of the National Aeronautic Association should have a copy as 
his reference book. The volume will contain much information of vital mterest to 


the N.A.A. 


Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 


As the edition is limited, your order sh ould be placed at once. 
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GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). Please send me postpaid (U. S.) 
one copy 1924 Aircraft Year Book. 
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T HROUGH the entire history of avi- 
ation over a period of 20 years the 
Wright organization has maintained its 
high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly built 
upon extensive research and intelligent 
engineering development, although its 
experience includes the manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment in extreme- 
ly large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever mind- 
ful of its first achievement—the art of 
flying—continues to contribute each 
year its best ability and engineering ex- 
perience to the advancement of flying. 
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The Second Year of the N.A.A. 
D URING the first year of the N.A.A., AvriATION made 


certain constructive suggestions that were acted upon 
by the St. Louis Convention. Last year, the feeling has been 
general that the activities of the Association have been too 
limited and that differences among groups have held back the 
development of the organization as the national leader of the 
aeronautical movement. Happily the Convention at Dayton 
has recognized the necessities of the situation and everyone 
seems to be completely satisfied with the action taken there. 

In spite of most unfortunate advice, the greatest credit 
must be given to Mr. Patterson for adhering to a fixed policy 
and generously seeing it through. Brought into the presi- 
dency through no seeking of his own, he accepted what he 
considered good guidance and whole-heartedly gave of his time 
and means to further the interests of aviation. Fired by an 
enthusiasm to make Dayton, now calling itself “The Air City” 
a great aeronautical center, it was only natural that the na- 
tional and local interests should be unduly intertwined, but 
everyone with an ounce of pride for his native city can 
understand the situation. Mr. Patterson through the exper- 
ience he has secured during the last year has gained a point 
of view that sheuld make him of great value to American 
aviation. 

The membership and chapter growth while impressive in 
numbers, when analyzed, showed very little progress for such 
a large expenditure. A growth from two thousand to seven 
thousand seems large but as twenty-one hundred are from 
St. Joseph, thirteen hundred from Dayton and five hundred 
from the National Cash Register Company, the real growth 
in the entire country is about eleven hundred members. If 
the required strength of chapters had not been reduced from 
one hundred to twenty-five members there would have been 
no growth whatever in the chapter roll. These facts are 
presented, not in any spirit of criticism but to indicate that 
the method of securing members and organizing chapters 
was faulty and should be another of the future problems to 
be seriously considered. Next year’s membership growth will 
show whether the two large chapters in Dayton and St. Joseph 
will dominate the N.A.A. in point of numbers and continue 
to remain oases in a desert of weak chapters and scattered 
members, 

In considering the Treasurer’s report full credit should 
be given to St. Joseph for the ten thousand dollars that it 
raised in membership dues in a magnificent effort. This, 


alone, changed the whole membership and financial situation 
and it should receive full recognition. But more important 
Was the salutary effect the influence of the St. Joseph dele- 


gation had on the future of the N.A.A. Although it was 
permitted only after a long and bitter fight to cast its full 
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voting strength, the alignments thus made will always deserve 
the eredit for the excellent outcome of the meetings and the 
smoothness of the carrying out of the program. We salute 
St. Joseph and give it the praise it deserves from all who are 
interested in the welfare of the N.A.A. 

A better choice of officers could not have been made. 
Messrs. Cabot, Schroeder, Wehrle and Castle, all pilots, all 
well known and all having the confidence of everyone will 
have a united support and enthusiastic approval. They will 
shape the new policies; they will have the management of the 
affairs of the association. They have already indicated their 
desires to serve the whole membership and to make the N.A.A. 
truly national. A conservative budget has been adopted and 
they have agreed to abide by it. Mr. Cabot, the new presi- 
dent, has moved to Washington where he will live during the 
year. This will make Headquarters the center of all the 
Association’s activity as it should be. 

Av1ATIon looks forward this year to solid substantial prog- 
ress in the N.A.A. and expresses a very sincere conviction 
that the N.A.A. officers intend to be truly representative of 
the whole membership. 





The Dirigible Triumphs 
R EGARDLESS of the more conservative opinion as to 


the utility of rigid dirigibles as warcraft or as com- 
mercial vehicles, the ZR3 and the Shenandoah are filling the 
popular mind and stimulating aeronautical interest in a most 
successful way. The Shenandoah’s trip to the Pacific Coast 
had hardly been completed when the roar of the ZR3 could 
be heard coming on its five thousand mile non-stop voyage 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany. Europe as well as the 
Americas were carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by 
the three day voyage or to be exact an Atlantie crossing in 
eighty-one hours and seventeen minutes. 

The beauty of the German airship as she cruised over New 
York City on a brilliant sunny morning was unexcelled by 
any previous aeronautical show the metropolis ever had. 
Millions of awestruck people imagined her a death dealing 
war vessel with all sorts of impracticable possibilities while 
others saw in the imperial air leviathan a solution of prac- 
tical air transoceanic transportation. 

The rapid progress of aircraft is too swift for the “doubting 
Thomases” to retard any form of aerial advance with carping 
criticism. At this time when the United States is the only 
country in the world with any airships worth mentioning, it 
is not opportune to become too analytical. The sharing of 


the joy of the crews of both the Shenandoah and the ZR5 
should induce a spirit of graceful appreciation of the imagin 
ative foresight of our aeronautical authorities 

























































The Second N. A. A. 


National Convention 


A Circumstantial Account of its Proceedings 


The second annual gathering of delegates and members 
of the National Aeronautic Association was held in Dayton 
on Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 2, the Board of Governors held its 
annual meeting, and caucuses of the nine districts selected 
representatives on committees. The first business session was 
held on Thursday, Oct. 3, after which the committees met and 
prepared their reports. After the annual banquet, the con- 
eluding business session was held at which resolutions were 
passed and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

Heretofore, Aviation has printed a stenographic report of 
the sessions but owing to the amount of copying to be done, 
the original copy has not been received in time for this issue. 
This account is therefore merely a series of impressions rather 
than a verbatum report. 


The Active St. Joseph Chanter 


On arrival at Dayton, delegates were pleasantly surprised 
with the news that St. Joseph, Mo., under the able leadership 
of Carl Wolfley had secured 2100 members in a thirty day 
campaign and that about twenty delegates had come to the 
Convention. Almost immediately the air was filled with all 
kinds of rumors of a heated argument over the representation 
of St. Joseph at the meeting of Governors. St. Joseph 
claimed that it was entitled to 88 delegates and that many 
votes. Inasmuch as it was impossible for all the delegates 
to come such a long distance St. Joseph felt that they should 
be allowed representation proportionate to their membership 
strength. The Governors decided against giving St. Joseph 
full represcntation. This caused the first contest of the 
meeting. 

Involved in the St. Joseph representation claims was the 
presidency nomination. F. B. Patterson had been advised, 
very unfortunately, to permit his name to be considered for 
re-eleetion with the understanding that Godfrey Cabot would 
be elected vice president. Mr. -Patterson, so he was advised, 
was to remain president until Jan. 1 and then retire in favor 
of Mr. Cabot. The St. Joseph delegation was not favorable 
to this plan, nor were the supporters of the candidacy of 
Mr. Cabot. The whole matter was taken to the floor of the 
convention at its first session. After a discussion, St. Joseph 
was given the representation it desired. 

At the second morning session another controversy was 
settled. The Resolutions Committee had reported favorably 
on an amendment to the Constitution which would prevent the 
Constitution or By-Laws being amended by the Board of Gov- 
ernors between annual conventions. After being acted upon 
favorably, reconsideration was secured and the amendment 
was lost. 


Election of Officers 


The Nominating Committee met and after learning that 
Mr. Patterson had decided not to be a candidate for re- 
election. made the following nominations which were unani- 
mously elected at the Friday evening meeting. President, 
Godfrey L. Cabot; Vice President, R. W. Schroeder; Secre- 
tary, Howard Wehrle; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Castle. 

The various other committees held meetings. The Rules 
Committee had a very elaborate set of Convention Rules and 
Procedure prepared which proved to be very helpful in ex- 
pediting the work of the Convention. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee prepared a series of resolutions some of which will be 
printed in a later issue. They were primarily of an appre- 
ciative character. 

The diseussion of the Winslow Bill was so skillfully handled 
that comment on the floor of the Convention was avoided, the 
entire matter being left to the-diseretion of the Board of 
Governors and the Legislative Committee. This was perhaps 
the best way of handling this all important subject as there 
were explosives planted all along its path. 
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The Annual Banquet was held in the Welfare Building of 
the National Cash Register Company. About a thousand 
were present. The feature of the evening was the presence 
of the six Around the World Fliers who were presented with 
souvenirs by Mr. Patterson. Orville Wright was given be- 
fitting honors but did not speak. 


America Should Wake Up 


Addresses were made by Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, chief 
of the United States Army Air Service; Brig. Gen. William 
Mitche!|, assistant chief of the Air Service; Hon. Dwight L. 
Davis, assistant secretary of war; Hon. Frank B. Willis, 
United States senator from Ohio; Frederick B. Patterson, 
president of the National Aeronautical Association; Charles 
F. Kettering, toastmaster, and Mayor F. B. Hale, who wel- 
comed the association delegates, fliers and officials to Dayton. 

Mayor Hale weleomed the aviation people to Dayton in a 
brief address, in which he praised the spirit and effort of 
those who are striving to keep America ahead of the world. 
He introduced Mr. Kettering as toastmaster, who made a 
short talk presenting Mr. Patterson, president of the as- 
sociation. 

“European countries have been quick to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of aviation and are far ahead of the United States 
in commercial airplanes,” Mr. Patterson said. He spent some 
time abroad recently, studying the situation in various foreign 
countries. 

“These commercial planes can be quickly converted into 
war machines. The American people need to wake up to this 
realization. The best we have is the Air Mail Service. In 
Europe the airplane is used not only for mail, but for express 
and passenger service.” 


What the World Flight Proved 


The first big demonstration of the evening came during the 
speech of Mr. Davis, when the assistant secretary of war, said 
that all those assembeld took great delight in honoring the 
world fliers. At the mention of the words, “world fliers,” 
the hundreds of banqueters broke into an uproar of applause 
and cheering. The ovation continued for more than a minute 
and was fol'owed quickly afterwards by a similar demon- 
stration when Orville Wright was introduced as the “father 
of aviation.” 

Mr. Davis was followed by General Patrick, who briefly 
reviewed the progress of aviation. 

“The highest ambition of the United States Army Air Ser- 
vice has been accomplished,” General Patrick said in express- 
ing appreciation of the government to the world fliers for the 
successful termination of their globe circling trip. 

“The popular idea that this flight was a ‘stunt’ is entirely 
wrong,” he explained. “It is proof that aviation has a won- 
derful future and will have a profound influence on the world. 
The earlier flights to Alaska, the cross-country flights and 
other record-breaking flights were considered great, but the 
circumnavigating of the world far exceeds them all.” 


A Tribute to the Wrights 


General Patrick also spoke highly of the men who planned 
all of the details of the flight and carried them out. He 
pointed out that the success of the venture was attributed to 
three things: We had the men who could fly, we had the 
planes of our own make that could be flown and we had an 
expert organization for the detail work. 

“It has been only a few years since there were only two 
men in the world who knew that machines could be flown in 
the air,” General Patrick said in praising Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. He also included Miss Katherine Wright, their sis- 
ter, whom he gave a large amount of credit for her interest 
and faith in her brothers’ work. 

“The development of the airplane from the first one flown 
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by the Wrights has been phenomenal,” he went on. “The 
airplane has reached the stage where it has beei used as a 
deadly weapon of war as well as an instrument of peace-time 
along with many other inventions. 

“The world fliers have flown over countries that have never 
seen a flying machine before. They viewed the. intrepid 
Americans and their machines with awe. The results will be 
far-reaching. Nations have been brought closer together by 
thousands of miles. No distance is now too great to be 
traversed and no country is now safe from attack from the 
air in time of war. 

“Americans must wake up to the realization that the only 
way to repel a hostile attack from the air is with an adequate 
air force. When we need it we will need it bad. Great 
strides have been made toward a defensive program, but a 
great field is yet open. The National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion is the best means for bringing the facts home. It is 
already doing good work to that end.” 

General Patrick closed his remarks with a tribute to the 
world fliers. 


Make America First in the Air 


The principal address of the banquet, including a message 
from President Coolidge, was delivered by Brigadier General 
Mitchell, while the concluding address was given by Senator 
Willis. 

“I propose to do my utmost to make America first in the 
air,” Senator Willis exclaimed, drawing forth heavy applause 
from the assembled guests. He centered his talk about a 
shield on the wall of the dining hali bearing the inscription 
“Advance the Science of Aviation.” He compared the feat 
of the world fliers to Magellan’s trip around the world in the 
first ship; Columbus’ discovery of America; the Cabots’ dis- 
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Rudolph William Schroeder, Vice Pres- 


ident National Aeronautic Association 


SCHROEDER, RUDOLPH WILLIAM, Insur- 
ance business; born, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 
1885; son of John Schroeder and Anna (Reidy) 
Schroeder. 

Educated: Grammar, High and Normal 
Schools, also Crane Technical School, all of 
Chicago, Il. ? 

Professional: Started in Automobile business 
in 1900. 

Aeronautical Activities: Built gliders 1908 to 
1910; Airplane Mechanician to Otto Brodie (Far- 
man), learned to fly under him, 1910-1911; Mec- 
anician to Beachy, Jimmie Ward, Katherine Stin- 
son, Mickey McGuire, Max Lillie, De Loyd Thomp- 
son, and others. World’s Altitude Record, Sept. 
18, 1918, 28,900 ft.; Won first place in the Hand- 
icap Event, of the New York-Toronto Race, in 
Aug. 1919; Two Man World’s Altitude Record 
33,500 ft., Jan. 13, 1920; One Man Altitude, 
World’s Record 38,180 ft., Feb. 27, 1920; U. 8S. 
Air Service Pilot in the Gordon-Bennett, Sept. 
1920. 

Flying Rating: R. M. A.; Enlisted Aviation 
Section, Oct. 1916; Chief test pilot, 1918-19-20. 

War Service: Major, U. S. Air Service, Test 
Pilot, Air Service Engineering Dept. 

Member: Vice-President, National Aeronautic 
Ass>ciation; Aero Club of Illinois; Aero Club of 
Kansas; Hon. Mem., Chicago Air Board; Adven- 
turers Club; Amer. Soc. Mech. Eng.; American 
Lezion. 

Present Occupation: Aviation Engineer, Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. 

Address: 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; home, 
2276 Logan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 














Godfrey L. Cabot, President National 


Aeronautic Association 


CABOT, GODFREY L., Manufacturer; born, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 26, 1861; son of Samuel 
Cabot and Hannah Lowell (Jackson) Cabot; 
married, Maria Buckminster Moors, June 23, 
1899. 

Educated: Brimmer; Boston Latin; J. P. 
liopkinson’s Private School; M. I, T., special 
student, 1877 and 1878; A. B. 1882, Earvard 
University. 

Professic nal : Analytic and consulting chem- 
ist from 1882; manufacturing Gas Regulators, 
1886; Carbon Black continuously since 1887; gas 
producer since 1887; oil producer since 1903. 

Aeronautical Activities: Pensacola, April 1916 
to Jan. 1917; first flight as pilot, April 12, 1917; 
Commanding Officer, Marblehead Aviation Camp, 
April 16, 1917. 

War Service: As above. , 

Member: President, Aero Club of New Eng- 
land; President, National Aeronautic Association. 

Present Occupation: Carbon Black, gas, oil. 

Address: 940 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass.; 
home, 16 Highland St., Cambridge, Mass. 











covery of the mainland of North America, and other famous 
exploits of a similar nature in history. 

“The world fliers have rendered a service equal to. any in 
history,” he said. 

Besides those who spoke there were seated at the speakers’ 
table: Maj. J. F. Curry, commanding officer, McCook Field; 
Groupe Captain Christie, air attache, British embassy; Wing 
Commander Mario Calderara, air attache, Italian embassy; 
Lieut. Comd’r H. C. Richardson, U. S. Navy; Wing Comd’r 
L. S. Breadner, Royal Canadian air force; Lieut. Leslie P. 
Arnold; Maj. Georges Thenault, air attache, French embassy; 
Lieut. Henry H. Ogden; Senor Heraclio Alfaro, Royal Aero 
Club, Spain; Ralph Pulitzer; Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
chief of the United States Air Service; Frederick B. Patter- 
son, president N.A.A.; Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, commander 
Around the World Flight; Orville Wright; A. Kimura, secre- 
tary Japanese embassy; Maj. A. W. Robins, commandant 
Wilbur Wright Field; Col. J. Stanley Scott, acting director 
Royal Canadian air forces; Lieut. Eric Nelson; Maj. Victori- 
ano Casajus, military attache Royal Spanish embassy; Lieut. 
Leigh Wade; Captain Hasagawa, naval attache Japanese 
embassy; Lieut. John Harding; Squadron Leader D. C.. M. 
Hume, Royal Canadian air force; Capt. I. Shimono, Imperial 
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Col. Benjamin F. Castle, treasurer, 
National Aeronautic Association 


CASTLE, BENJAMIN FREDERICK, Banker; 
born, Portage, Wis., May 11, 1884; son of Freder- 
ick G. Castle and Frances (Gould) Castle; mar- 
ried, Winifred A. Walker, June 26, 1907. 

Educated: Milwaukee, West Division high 
school; U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 

Professional: U.S Army Officer, 1907 to Oct. 
25, 1919; 2d Lieut., 29th Infantry 1907 to 1914; 
Ist Lieut. and Capt. 15th Infantry 1914 to 1917; 
Major Air Service 1917; Lt. Col. Air Service, 
1918 to 1919. 

Aeronautical Activities: Detail Major Air Ser- 
vice Aug 1917; Construction Division A. 8. 8S. C. 
selecting and inspecting flying fields, Oct. 1917 to 
Jan. 1918; Flying instruction and duty, Rockwell 
Field, Calif. March to July 1918; Control Board, 
Air Service, Washington, D. C., July 1918 to 
Feb. 1919; Attached to U. 8S. Liquidation Com- 
mission as Air Service representative, Paris Feb. 
to July 1919; Aviation Attache, U. S. Embassy 
Paris, July to October 1919; Treasurer, National 
Aeronautic Association 1922— 

Flying Rating: Junior Military Aviator 

Member: University Club, (Buffalo, N. Y.); 
Army and Navy Club (Wash.); Aero Club or 
America. 

Present Occupation: Banker, F. J. Lismann 
and Co. 

Address: 24 Exchange Place, New York. 














Japanese army; Frank L. Lahm, vice president Féderation 
Aeronautique Intérnationalé; Lieut. K. Sakamaki, assistant 
naval attache, Japanese embassy; C. J. Laurence, president 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Boston; Rear Admiral William Fullam; Frank Russell, 
retiring president Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce; Majat 
Fitzgerald, aid to assistane secretary of war. 


Excerpts from Report of President 


Read by Frederick B. Patterson at the Second Annual Con- 


vention of the Association, at Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1924. 

At the time the presidency of the National Aeronautic Association was 
tendered to me last October, I had not been in close touch with the affairs 
of the Association. With its aim to foster and promote aviation in the 
United States, however, I was in thorough accord. 

When the present administration assumed office, there were 1,922 mem- 
bers in the National Aeronautic Association, and 11 chapters, located in 
New York, Philadelphia, Davenport, Akron, New Orleans, St. Joseph, 
Dayton, Detroit, Kansas City, Honolulu, and Chicago. With but 1,922 
members the Association was far from a self-supporting basis; that is, 
the money derived from membership dues failed by a wide margin to 
cover the running expenses. 

Today the Association has approximately 7,000 members, and 24 
chapters, representing every section ,of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The income from this membership is sufficient to meet the 
present operating expenses of the organization. 

This condition has been brought about largely through an intensive 
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educational membership campaign, coupled with the exercise of strict 
economy in the financial management of the Association. 

At the begiining of the year it was felt that the power of the Associa- 
tion to further the development of air navigation would be proportionate 
to the number of progressive, public-spirited Americans on ‘its membership 
rolls. As the most promising means of increasing the membership, it was 
decided to send a lecturer of national reputation to cities having no 
chapter of the National Aeronautic Association; or, in some instances, to 
communities where it was desired to enlarge an existing chapter. 

This important and strenuous work Rear Admiral W. F. Fullam con- 
sented to undertake, and in so doing he has made during the year a mag- 
nificent contribution not only to the progress of this Association but to the 
general advancement of aviation. As a result of his appeararve in 43 
cities, more than a score of new chapters have been formed, which are 
represented by delegations at this convention. 

The building up of a strong public demand for aviation is a matter 
of education. When leading citizens of various communities are awakened, 
as they are now beginning to be, to a realization of what commercial air 
power means to American business, this Association will experience small 
difliculty in securing members. The people must be taught. Believing 
that the most effective way to teach is through the eye, a special four-reel 
motion picture film, portraying in vivid fashion the history and important 
achievements of the science of aerial navigation, was compiled. This firm 
was made as striking and interesting as possible without sacrificing ac- 
curacy of detail, and it was accorded hearty approval by Air Service 
authorities at Washington. 

During the year four major aerial contests have been promoted; the 
Curtiss Marine Races at Miami, Fla., in March; the National Elimination 
Balloon Race which started from San Antonio, Tex., in April; the Inter- 
national Air Races being held at this time; and the marine races to be held 
at Baltimore Oct. 24 and 25. 

The Miami and San Antonio events were the most successful of the kind 
ever held in America. Profiting by the experiences of former years, the 
Contest Committe has attained a high level of efficiency in supervising 
such air meets. Of the present air meet at Dayton, little need be said, 
as those present will have ample opportunity te observe what has been 
done However, the preparations for these races have been more extensive 
than those undertaken for any other aerial race program ever conducted 
in this country, and a much larger number of entries have been received. 








Howard Franklin Wehrle, Secretary, 


National Aeronautic Association 


WEHRLE, HOWARD FRANKLIN, Building 
Constructor; born, Charleston, W. Va., Jan. 20. 
1890; son of Henry Wehrle, Jr. and Alice Adams 
(Abbott) Wehrle; married, Anna Masten Estill, 
June 27, 1917. 

Educated: Graded schools and Charleston High 
School 

Professional: Yellow Pine Lumber Co., 1907; 
Goshorn Hardware Co., 1910; Hagerstown Shoe 
Co., 1911-1912; Capitol City Supply Co., 1914- 
1916. 

Aeronautical Activities: Entered Curtiss Avia- 
tion School, April 1916; mustered into Federal 
Service at Fort Monroe, July 13, 1916; assigned 
to duty at Mineola, N. Y., Aviation: Section Signal 
Corps; duty at Kelly Field Nos, 1 and 2, Sept. 
1917 to Oct. 1917; duty at Taliaferro Field to 
Sept. 1918; ordered overseas with Handley-Page 
Training Station No. 1; returned from England, 
Dec. 1918; duty at Hazelhurst Field to Feb 1919; 
duty at Caristrom Field, to May 1919; duty at 
St. Paul, Minn. till leaving the service; at present, 
Member, Aerial Service Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City; Starter at Detroit, St. 
Louis and Dayton Air Meets. 

Flying Rating: Pilot’s certificate No. 658 in 
Federation Internationale Aeronautique; Reserve 
Military Aviator, March 1917. 

War Service: Aviation Section Signal Corps. 
July 1916 to Aug. 1919. 

Member: Secretary, National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation; Lakewood Golf and Country Club; Presi- 
dent, Flying Club of Kansas City; American 
Legion 

Present Occupation: District Manager, Kan- 
sas City Office, Kinnear Mfg. Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Address: 503 Railway Excharge Bldg.; home, 
5101 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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B. Russell Shaw, Vice-Chairman, Con- 
test Committee National Aeronautic 
Association 


SHAW, B. RUSSELL, Consulting Aeronautical 
Engineer; born, Coshocton, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1890; 
son of Benjamin L. Shaw and Mary J. (Kearns) 
Shaw; married, Alma E. Young, Oct. 2, 1920. 

Educated: Public schools, Coshocton, Ohio 
and Zanesville, Ohio high schools, Newark 
Ohio and Indianapolis, Ind.; M.E., Marquette 
University. 

Aeronautical Activities: Aeroplane constructor, 
1908-1909; taught self to fly, 191C; exhibition 
aviator, 1910-1913; designed and constructed eight 
different machines, 1909-1916; constructed and 
flew one of the earliest commercial flying boats, 
1913; redesigned and built first copy of Morane- 
Saulnier monoplane in America, 1913-1914; re- 
designed and produced the first large Voison type 
machine in America, 1915; Wright Bros. Co. 1916- 
1917, as draughtsman and later in charge of En- 
gineering Department; transferred to New York 
as Assistant Designing Engineer for the Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Corp., supervised the completion 
of Franco-British Flying Boat with which Caleb 
Bragg won the Aero Club Cup in 1917; Consult- 
ing Engineer, Lawson Aircraft Corp., 1917-1918; 
opened consulting offices in New York City, 1919; 
Consulting Engineer, Lawson Airplane Co. 1920- 
1221; Consulting Engineer to representatives of 
Imperial Japanese Navy; inventor and manufac- 
turer of the Vertimeter; General Manager of the 
Aeronautical Instrument Co.; 1921-,Executive 
Vice-Chairman, Contest Committee, National Aero- 
nautic Association; in charge of technical super- 
vision of Detroit, St. Louis and Dayton Air Races. 

Member: Aero Club of Indianapolis; Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

Present Occupation: Executive-Vice Chairman, 
Contest Committee, N.A.A. 

Address: 1623 H. St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 











While it is to be regretted that the foreign entries have withdrawn from 
the Schneider Cup Race, officials in charge of this contest have been 
assured of such complete suppert from the Naval Department that there 
is no doubt that it will surpass in interest any hydro-aeronautical event 
ever hold in this country. 

With the co-operation and counsel of the Treasurer, Col. B. F. Castle, 
the operating cost of the Association has been kept within the budget ap- 
proved at the last convention, and at the end of the year a surplus is on 
hand. As has been mentioned before, many economies have been made. 

Although the Treasurer’s report will cover this more fully, I will state 
that the rent of the headquarters office has been cut down one-third; the 
oflice force has been diminished from five or six to three; and the necessity 
for the employment of a general Manager, for which there has heen some 
demand, has been avoided in the appointment of B. Russell Shaw as Acting 
General Manager, in addition to his duties as Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
test Committee 

There have been those who have expressed the opinion that a General 
Manager should have been appointed in addition to the Contest Committee 
personnel. This, however, was precluded by the financial condition of the 
Association. It was conceived to be the first duty of this administration 
to place the Association upon a solid, business foundation, where it could 
pay its own way, and at the same time it was necessary that the Contest 
Committee be maintained in a state of maximum efficiency. As our or- 
ganization grows and as the scope of its work increases, it may be 
necessary to employ an additional executive in Washington; but it is 
recommended that such a step be not taken until the income of the Asso- 
ciation plainly justifies it. 

The Legislative Committee, under the able leadership of Col. Wm. P. 
MacCracken, Jr., its Chairman, and in accordance with resolntions passed 
at the 1923 convention at St. Louis, brought the influence of the Asso- 
ciation to hear to obtain legislation creating a Bureau of Aeronautics in 
the Departinent of Commerce and to encourage and legalize navigation of 
commercial aircraft. 

During the year a certain amount of opposition to various provisions in 
the Winslow Bill developed among some members of the Association, who 
felt that it did not properly safeguard the interests of the smaller operators 
and builders of aircraft. This-situation was discussed at the July 1 meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, and it was decided to send copies of the 


bill, containing a few changes made by the Congressional Sub-Committee, 
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to the various chapters, with the request that this bill be considered by 
the members and their suggestions brought to this convention. 

This administration feels that adequate federal legislation controlling 
aeronautics is a paramount need in this country, and that it is a necessary 
prelude to any stable commercial progress of the science. The opinion is 
ven*rred that the first federal air law can hardly be expected to be perfect 
in all details. Laws must be put into effect before all of their weaknesses 
can be discovered and rectified. The interests of the smaller operators and 
builders, however can not be ignored. All phases of the qnestion and all 
constrictive sugges'ions should be fully considered by the Association; for 
there is before us no more important task than that of placing commercial 
aeronartics upon a sound and just legal basis. 

While in Europe I was greatly impressed by the extent to which those 
countries have surpassed us in the utilization of air power for commercial 
purposes. More than ever I was convinced of the necessity in our nation 
for this organization, and that it can justly ask the united support of rep- 
resentatives of all phases of aeronautics. 

A new publicity feature was inaugurated at the beginning of the year, 
when publication of the National Aeronautic Association Review was 
started. Issued monthly, this paper has been mailed free to all members 
of the Association, and at times to members of Congress and newspapers 
throughout the country. Copies of this publication have also been used 
to advantage in connection with the membership campaign, by distributing 
them among prospec’‘ve members in cities where membership drives were 
in progress. 

Thns far it has been the policy of this publication to avoid any en- 
croachment upon the field of any legitimate aeronautical publication. Its 
columns have been confined to matters pertaining to the Association’s 
activities, and advertising has not been solicited. 

The expense of this publication has not been borne by the Association, 
but it is the sentiment of this administration that some such pvblication, 
attractively printed and illustrated, should be provided for in future 
budgets. One of the most frequent criticisms directed against this Asso- 
ciation is that it does not offer to prospective members enough tangible 
inducement to join. This Review not only serves as an inducement, but 
hecomes a valuable agent for the dissemination of information concerning 
the Association’s activities and a force for unifying the efforts of all of 
its members toward a common goal. 

With our present membership and rate of growth, I feel that the time is 
not far off when the expense of such a publication can easily be borne by 
the funds resulting from mémbership dués, and I am convineed that it is 
worth to the Association many times its cost. 

The work carried on by the Association amiong the youth of the country 
is one of its most important branches. Many junior memberships have 
been received during the year, and much interest has been displayed in 
model-building contests; juniors in Akron, Chicago, and Detroit having 
been particularly active in this respect. Our Washington office has given 
out a great deal of information to assist the boys in this work. Much 
enthusiasm has been aroused in the model contest to be held in Dayton 
for the Mulvihill trophy, now held by the juniors of Chicago. 

As to the lessons learnéd from the experiences of the year; two of these 
I have already mentioned—the need for the Association to work unitedly 
toward securing the passage of adequate federal legislation governing 
aviation, and the value of an attractively printed and illustrated free pub- 
lication for the members. 

It is also believed that the chapter form of organization has fully. dem- 
onstrated its practicability. In December the Dayton Chapter conducted 
a membershin drive which raised its total membership to more than 1,000, 
making it the largest chapter in the Association at that time. Recently 
the encouraging word has come from St. Joseph, Mo., that more than 
2,000 members have been secured there, for which Carl H. Wolfley and 
his able associates are deserving of the highest commendation. 

Throngh establishing chapters in various cities, a closer contact is 
afforded with the individual members. These chapters engage in worthy 
local projects such as the providing of landing fields and the holding of air 
meets, to the general benefit of aviation. It is work of this kind, more 
than anything else, that serves to enlist the support of the business men 
of these communities. 

Tn soliciting memberships throughout the country it has been found that 
our strongest appeal to the people is that this organization is one that is 
not controlled by any class, section, or interest. On this high plane of 
patriotism it must be maintained, so that it will continue to invite the 
co-operation of manufacturers, pilots, and civilians throughout the country. 
Tf no class, group, or faction assumes to control, the interests of all classes 
will be secure. 

American aviation is beginning to grow at a much more rapid rate. 
The flicht around the world, the opening of continuous trans-continental 
air mail, and other things have caught the public imaginat:on and created 
& new eagerness for the development of this great science. With this 
erowth, the National Aeronautic Association must keep in step. A mighty 
futvre is before us. Let us go forward earnestly and unitedly into that 
rapidly approaching era when by day and by night aircraft will dot our 
skies and aviation will have become our foremost means of transportation, 


Excerpts from Report of the Contest Committee 


The principal activity of the Contest Committee during the past year has 
been in connection with locating, preparing regulations for, and sanction- 
ing of race meets and record trials, the most important contests being for 
the Pulitzer, Jacques Schneider, and: Curtiss Marine Trophies, and the 
National Elimination Balloon Rate to select an American team for the 
International Gordon Bennett Race. 

The Contest Committee prepered a petition for consideration by the 
F.A.1. Committee on Rules at the conference held in Paris, Jan. 3, 4, 5, 
1924, as follows: 

Proposal (a)—Regulations for duration and distance records for Class C 
and C! in which the aircraft does not return to point of 
departure. 

Proposal (b)—Regulations for maximum speed trials. 

Petition (a) a category for records in which refueling is per- 
mitted. 

Petition (b)—Revision of F.A.I. regulations to permit the Race Committee 
or Referee to postpone a contest on account of bad weather 
conditions. 

Sidney B. Veit was appointed as N.A.A. delegate and John J. Ide 
as alternate. Favorable action was taken by the conference on our 
proposals. 

F.A.I. Timers and Official Observers were furnished for trials resulting 
in many new world records being established by American pilots. The 
official reports were translated and forwarded to the F.A.I. by the Wash- 
ington office. 

On account of the great light plane interest shown in various localities, 
regulations were prepared and two light plane events were included in the 
International Air Race program with cash prizes aggregating $8,250. 
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Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker has offered a handsome trophy and $1,000 
in cash prizes for a cross-country light plane race. 

The Contest Committee submitted a petition containing four proposals 
on changes in F.A.1. regulations as follows: 

Proposal (a)—That all barographs used for record trials be calibrated 
under the same relative temperature conditions. 

Proposal (&4)—-That the pen and ink chart be replaced by the use of 
smoked paper and stylus. 

Proposal (c)—-That closed circuit speed records for the lesser distance be 
credited to the pilot exceeding the speed over a greater 
distance. 

Proposal (d)—That refueling records be recognized for a minimum 
distance of 2,000 km. and each 500 km. thereafter. 

These proposals were approved in principal by the Conference. Proposal 
(d) was amended to include records for the 100, 200, 500, 1,000, and 
1,500 km. distances. 

National Aeronautic Association delegates to the F.A.I. Conference were: 

Sidney B. Veit. 

F. S. Lahm. 

Dr. A. L. Hipwell. 

CERTIFICATES AND LICENSES ISSUED UP TO SEPT. 4, 1924 
Certificates Licenses 

9 


esc ce. 6a gi theese ee eae e ee Cbs Oh ee te we 9 217 
eee eee aeda Gb.C REESE S Rte eoeeeEeSe Cee 6 36 
ES A ee ee eee 3 28 
A bd ASEAN Owe <0 cle 064-0 cial Giewee seco Ceeslee sees 3 6 


The Treasurer’s Report 


The Treasurer's report given by Col. B. F. Castle was not 
only complete but showed that the N.A.A. had been managed 
very economically. It did, however, give conclusive evidence 
that little or no attention was paid to the budget as passed 
by the Convention last year. This year, the Finance Com- 
mittee passed the following resolution which will satisfy 
everyone in regard to this important matter: 

The following resolution referred to the Finance Committee by the 
Resolutions Commiitse was adopted; as a resolution of the Finance Com- 
mittee : 

“RESOLVFD, That the New York Chapter of the National Aercnantic 
Association favors tiie maintenance of the N.A.A. finances according to the 
budget as to the total amount and in detail, and upon a self sustaining 
basis.” 

The Committee unanimcus!y adopted a budget of $34,000 per ycar, the 
expenditures under this budget to be grouped as follows: 





fil OS SO ME CE BT 7 
Ee rn ey ne ee ee ee eee 1,440.00 
EE RS Re ee eee 744.00 
EEE RS oS ea eae 276.00 
Eas 6 ola Ca Gack @ eee 6 Ge 6 S16 06's a 0 ab ee es. 372.00 
a le eee oN ais GiGing d hibie k Uae 6 %.c-d'e ¢ 1,020.00 
i irl tka) cca seas ewhe Gada dh es éee 6 davews 1,956.00 
a os bbs Se eee hae ea senses cieddcecee 240.00 
Pt ice ee ts 6M ee hOea Ss ke we de Ono 50 068 kteueee 240.00 
Ma ole Sie i ON o's s Soe wade caeedeeeses 1,272.00 
oe. ad soca Oe Red Gwe ee hb bed eevee ees ede 6,720.00 
a Ro a ae a 5,442.00 
I Ne Le | Pee th ee 


The appended Exhibit “A’’ shows the anticipated receipts by month, 
based on 100 per cent renewals of present members. It is thought that 
this is a fair assumption, as new members obtained should at least equal 
members failing to renew. 

The Committee invites the attention of the convention to the fact that 
an endowment fund to the credit of the Association already exists, although 
it ds regrettably small. The Committee recommends that all members avail 
themselves of every opportunity to augment this, either through contribu- 
tions or legacies. In this connection, members are informed that donations 
to the Association are deductible from gross income when reporting in. ome 
for Federal tax purposes i 


EXHIBIT “A” 
Anticipated monthly income (Chapter rebates deducted) 
(26 Sustaining, 6869 Regular, 39 Junior members) 


Month Income Ex ense 
ES onl ad oh a ase 6.06 dean des 6¢ b.4.0-0-0:0:4 $6,600.00 
te ee oe ed eeee bb beee 1,490.09 2,500.00 
i oe We Saks dea be bo ee bled bee's «608 6 1,393.00 2,590.00 
tia ieee ad wks a eke eae eb~e Res ecceves 3,234.00 2,700.00 
ie chk oth dete Ot pre ease eeeanec cece 1,467.00 2,700 00 
Ns ch | ER a es Seis oh. din Sb 6 vi S 04.053 A'e'6 00s 2,516.00 2,700.00 
is. Meat eet oes a ab «ob aw Widnes Oreo Be 0'e'e 1,077.90 2,5°0.00 
rt er bk bbls vbhbhtb tes abe cba eves 742.00 2,500.00 
DE Wa wins Hii etie Ves ceed ce nineaws's beeccs ces 803.00 2,590.00 
SN es. 26.4 bbe OEMs heeled eee as Vet eeccsece 1,308.00 2,509.00 
Ee ee ne eer ee LS eee © eer 711.00 2,500.00 
dines ik Sibidie leo tals vs ane Oe 6 ow Web 6206 06 « 1,657.00 2,500.09 
EE ed ae ed aed bbb deca pane PUREE EES OHO 10,308.00 3,000.0") 
$33,306.00 $31,100.00 
i ach atte hn beaieuehasebenede soe 950.00 3,154.00 


$34,256.00 $34,254.00 

The operstiens for the last year exclusive of the Member- 

ship Committee, the expense cf which was assumed by the 
President were as follows: 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Year to Sept. 27, 1924 


Income 
dn co 6m os male odes 6.8 $25,106.25 
EL  ciscicnname woebaes & 1,100.00 
le i ant a e'G bnk Ci wis wh o'40 © 80.50 
Donations ......... De edicts biiacns 3,570.00 
Interest on investments ............. 33.33 
TD. scaneve ey esr-«s 909.98 


$30,800.06 
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Expenses 


se a eee 3,246.75 
Contest Committees .....ccccccccccns 763.23 
OTe GORREION nc nc ccccencewbusiacss 10,901.45 
SNS BONE bnonc0.0k cbeeeh ee bhas ees 1,443.30 
Traveling and entertainment ........ 8317.12 
Stationery and office supplies ........ 861.00 
TRS «i. cacclccaeeeuw wala Ws oe see 136.99 
OEE. o.c-0 0600s acne eeaeen tee ene 314.40 
WOE: -g dcine cenvcnededes cuentas 799.71 
Sundry office expenses ........e' eee. 1,802.05 
EE TOD oo ownis caedebeneae peeenee 250.00 
FUR ec cicccsviodessceesneae ee 11.50 
21,324.50 
of... eer reese ore errr re rit te ere $9,475.56 


I’or the sake of completeness and so that members may have 
an idea of the present status of the finances of the N.A.A. the 
trial balance is given: 

TRIAL BALANCE 
Sept. 27, 1924 


Dr. Or, 
ee iii candcodseapetecep aerate elles. $12,425.73 
ere re es re ere Pa ee re ee 68.60 
NR kn 55k on kck la bbe ba ebece a Seno ee 968.86 
Oe ek een re 25.00 
a EE er et ae Pe ee Lee ae Ree 2,384.30 
EA Aes eer Payee rr ane 249.96 
0 RS ree ee eee eee er Cee rere 127.80 
Paes Die CEOS. .o. 5 twk oe d.d 6 Ob BEALS bd 4Rs SME DER ON 3,500.00 
a a ee ey eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 3,257.62 
ee ee ee PP Pe ee eT eT ee eee 33.33 
EE ova". Ka wee cera p oe 6 bad dsc eee tn ebaeeese.s 1,190.00 
I on. . ain 's paae WE NRESN Both EP Le ee ns 8 eee ak ee 25,105.25 
Es s,s os he pao eta madbne ACRE EEE Mee CdD 80.50 
i co sw Sy opt ance-ps en aee Gkbiia dn eee eae ee kes 3,570.00 
eye ry ere 3,246.75 
en EEE sa 5 ow oc cmene eee See ae eee 763.23 
Traveling and entertainment expenses ............ €17,.12 
SR SN ee ae ad aks wie piacere uieubca@ pia ae ata 1,443.39 
NEE kw ing. bt 1c b-0 6d sits Oe Rd aE BRAS 136.99 
SE oe a Sng doce & pracnite'> ote bea Eae &y ae 314.40 
SP rere rere re te eerie ere 799.71 
I re 5 alin. arse Are W @ Sreeh Ae Mem ba mahle tates eth tark Indeed alesis 11.50 
ee MOD . oi viic ten whesc dhe bdewsanaaanwie 10,901.45 
rer errr re eee ere a. ce ee 250.90 
Stationery and office supplies ........cccccccces 861.00 
eS GENE SOE ii.n sé cnvaated eae aee een Mee 1,802.05 
NUNES DENI, ign a o.oo Wiel avert Gs SUS De LS © aie Salers be 909.98 
Bumncwtpliom Op. SRPMORMONG e556 os cece seve ce eecwedes tiene 8.07 





$37,577.25 $37,577.25 








Relation of Fuel-Air Ratio to Engine 
Performance 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 189 


The purpose of this investigation by Stanwood W. Sparrow, 
was to ascertain from engine tests the answers to the following 
questions : 

(1) What gasoline-air ratio gives maximum power? 

(2) Is the valne of this ratio appreciably affected by such 
changes in air pressure or temperature as are encountered in 
flight ? 

(3)What pereentage of its maximum power does an engine 
develop when supplied with a mixture giving minimum specific 
fuel consumption ? 

This report was prepared for publication by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and the tests upon which 
it is based were made at the Bureau of Standards between 
October, 1919, and May, 1923. From these it is concluded 
that: (1) with gasoline as a fuel, maximum power is obtained 
with fuel-air mixtures of from 0.07 to 0.08 lb. of fuel per 
pound of air; (2) maximum power is obtained with approxi- 
mately the same ratio over the range of air pressures and tem- 
peratures encountered in flight; (3) nearly minimum specific 
fuel consumption is secured by decreasing the fuel content 
of the charge until the power is 95 per cent of its maximum 
value. 

Presumably this information is of most direct value to the 
carburetor engineer. A carburetor should supply the engine 
with a suitable mixture. This report discusses what mixtures 
have been found suitable for various engines. It also fur- 
nishes the engine designer with a basis: for estimating how 
much greater piston displacement an engine operating with 
& maximum economy mixture should have than one operating 
with a maximum power mixture in order for both to be capable 
of the same power development. 

A eopy of Report No. 189 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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General Mitchell’s Daring Speech 





cial activities. 
of the people. 
whole America has led the world in transportation. 


tical flight of machines that are heavier than air. 


skilled pilots and the number of aicraft. 
tirely unnecessary a large standing military force. 


every good wish for the success of your enterprise. 





President Coolidge’s Message 


It would have been a real satisfaction if I could have been present at your dinner. I trust however that sending 
General Mitchell and other representatives of the Government may indicate to you the great interest that is felt 
in the admirable work which you are doing. The Federal Government is interested in the promotion of all commer- 
They are an instrument of production and distribution of the wealth of our country for the welfare 
We ought especially to be interested in commercial aviation. 
There was a time when our commercial fleet, although not so 
large as that of some others, yet stood at the head of the list in actual accomplishments. 
railway development is one of the marvels of the world. These methods still have their important uses, and are 
not likely soon to be superseded. But new opportunities have arisen through the development of aircraft. 
City of Dayton, because it was the birthplace of the Wright brothers, will always be associated with the first prac- 
Through your own efforts Dayton presented to the nation the 
largest and best equipped flying field in the United States. 
are providing a most interesting background for aircraft development. 

In addition to the commercial advantages likely to accrue from attention to aviation, we are of course aware 
also of the additions which will be made to our sources of national defense through increasing the number of 
Our nation is decidedly for peace and opposed to aggressive war. But 
it is also in favor of such training in civilian occupations, and such preparation by civilians, as will render en- 
The work which you are doing fits into this well established 
American policy in such a way that it is peculiarly a patriotic effort for peace. 


It is not too much to say that on the 
Our railroad and street 


Your 


On account of past history and general interest you 


In that effort I extend to you 








At the Banquet of the N.A.A. Brigadier General Mitchell 
represented President Coolidge and made one of the most 
significant aviation addresses ever made. He made the asser- 
tion “We should concentrate our effort; we should cut out 
duplications, and make a department of air which will be 
eo-equal with the Army and Navy and which will be de- 
loped for the United States as a great national asset. 


The mission of this department should be first to provide a military 
aviation charged with the complete defense of the air over our country 
and along ovr coast l:nes, and under which should be all thé aircraft and 
the auxiliaries necessary for performing this function. Second we should 
combine all the systems for developing aircraft for the air force, for any 
other departments of the Covernment requiring their use, and for com- 
mercial aviation. ‘lhird, we should concentrate on the development of 
civil a\iation and the establishment of airways to be used by all those that 
g0 into the air in planes. ‘These should be given all assistance commensu- 
rate with economy to carry out this object. An organization of this kind 
would guarantee the Icacership in the air to the United States over all 
the world. ® 


There follow other parts of General Mitchell’s address: 


_ The president of the United States has directed me to express to you 
his very great interest in aviation. In my experience with aeronautics 
that dates from its beginning right here in Dayton, which we regard as the 
birthplace of all aviaiion, down to the present, we have never had a chief 
executive of our country who has so carefully looked into all phases of 
this most important question. His interest was shown the other day when 
our world flight landed in Washington, D. C. 

There, with all of his cabinet, he waited for three hours and a half in 
the rain for the flight to come in. He personally inspected the different 
airplanes, talked with each of the pilots, and talked with all conversant 
with aviation about the future of air power, both as a commercial and 
military asset. He appreciated thoroughly the generosity of the people 
of Dayton in giving the United States the splendid field of 5,000 acres to 
Serve as a place for developing our air power in the future. 

Heretofore the United States has always led the world in transportation. 
Our distances have been great, and our country has needed development; 
so that a greater incentive was given us to develop the means for going 
from one place to another than was the case with other peoples. 

At one time we had the greatest merchant marine on the surface of 
the Sea. We are ahead in rail and street railways and we lead in auto- 
motive transportation. In every land of the world we find the American 
automobile. Aeronautics furnishes us the best means cf improving our 
transportation facilities in the future. 

Today aviation is past the experimental stage. Certain things have been 
Proved that it is capable of performing beyond the question of a doubt. 
Having its inception in Dayton, and struggling against all the obstacles 
which a new departure such as this has to contend with, it emerges from 
the European war as the decisive factor in that great conflict. Had 
&viation been removed from either side and given to the other, so that 
complete mastery of the air could have been obtained, the war would have 
been finished within two weeks in favor of the side having control of 

air. 

_ Since the war the greatest developments have occurred, which now are 
&SO a matter of past history. As these are entirely American accomplish- 
ments, I wish to call some of them to your mind. In 1919 we established 
the first airway across the United States and the first airway for such a 
distance (about 2500 mi.) ever established in the world. 

This had a succession of landing fields connected by radio telegraphy, 
telephony and ground telegraphy, had a weather service; had fuel for the 
airplanes; had mechanics and the necessary transportation for supplying 


them. Some 50 airplanes took part in a speed test along it, and the time: 


made from the Atlantic coast to the Parific coast ard from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic was about 25 flying hours. This proved that within 


a sh-rt time we could establish an airway through any kind of a country; 
because this airway crossed mountains, rivers, deserts and forests, and 
could operate even with the erude equipment we at that time possessed 
for long ‘istance flying. 

Later this same airway grew into an avenue for the carrying of the 
airplane mail between New York and San Francisco. A 32 hr. schedule 
is maintained between those two places, and flying by night is done across 
the center of the continent. This is the first instance in the world’s 
history where a regular schedule cf night and day flying has been carried 
through in any country. 

In 1920 we flew from New York to Nome, Alaska; and back again 
to New York, a total distance of 10,800 mi., without the loss of a ship 
or a man. Again we established airways through trackless wildrernesses 
and over the greatest natural obstacles. 

Nome is on the threshold of Asia. An hour’s flight from that place 
would have put the wheels of those airplanes on the Asiatic continent. 
The only reason the flight was not made there at that time was because 
we had no diplomatic relations with Russia. * 

In 1921 we were given a chance by congress to prove that airplanes 
could sink the greatest warships. Success immediately attended our efforts, 
al hough the conditions under which we tried these experiments for the 
first time were very difficult for us. In my opinion, the iar-reaching effect 
of this acccmplishment will be that air power will dominate the sea planes 
of communication between nations and will determine who shall control 
transportation on the seas. From a military standpoint, the future will 
see sea craft used as auxiliaries for aircraft. The great surface vessels 
will go and operations on the sea will take place below the surface of the 
water. 

In 1922 the airplanes which we had designed subsequent to the war 
were put to the test in National Aeronautic association races and in other 
contests. We increased the speed of airplanes from 20 to 40 mi. /hr. 
We developed the greatest weight-carrying airplane. We flew for the long- 
est distance without interruptions and to the greatest height. We cap 
tured practically every record in the world for American aviation. 

In 1923, we maneuvered in the coldest weather that we could obtain, 
selecting our leading fields from the air without any previous examination 
on -the ground, landing in the ice and snow, and having our supplies 
transported to these organizations by air. This proved that we could 
develop air transport so that an air foree would not be entirely dependent 
on either railroads or sea craft for their supply. 

Subsequently we maneuvered through the sandy wastes of the southern 
part of our country, and we flew around the Caribbean Sea along the West 
Indies islands in an incredibly short space of time. An air force base 
on Porto Rico controls the Atlantic sea approaches to the Panama canal. 
Porto Rico is only three hours and a half flight from the northern coast 
of South America. There is no interval between the West Indies islands 
greater than 90 mi. or 40 min. flight. 

In 1923 we had maneuvers along the Atlantic coast. Our whole bom- 
bardment group of Martin Bombers, any one airplane of which can carry 
projectiles which can destroy a battleship, flew from Chesapeake Bay to 
Bangor, Me., in one day, a distance of 720 mi. This was done to show 
how anv hostile naval forre coming against any part of that coast could 
be attacked in a very few hours. 

‘These same airplanes, provided with extra gas, ceuld have flown on to 
Greenland and thence to Europe. Returning from Maine, these airplanes 
landed on the sendy beaches of Hatteras Island and sank two battleships 
that had been turned over to us by congress. Any man who has ever seen 
these monsters go down under air attack knows what air power over water 
meas s. 

In 1924 the great world flight was started. Remember that the equip- 
ment used was that which had been tried and found to be reliable for 
several years. Neither engines nor airplanes contained any new departures 
in eérplane construction; but we did have on them good navigating in- 
struments with which our pilots maintained direction in fogs and under all 
the weather conditions encounterea. These air men never lost their 
positions nor their bearings once in the 27,000 mi. of their flight. 

An airway was established around the world, part of it with water air- 
dromes and part of it with land airdromes. In neither case was any par- 
ticular difficulty encountered. As at the time we established our first 
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airway in 1919, fuel and spare parts for the airplanes, weather service 
and means of communication were all provided for. Again the efficiency 
of a hastily improvised airway was proved. The materials were trans- 
ported to these places by land and by water. In both cases the means of 
transportation on land or water were entirely and wholly auxiliary to the 
aircraft. 

The meaning of the world flight is just beginning to be understood in 
its far-reaching consequences. We have seen that airplanes can go 
wherever we can establish an airway. Wherever air power is it can 
dominate the sea areas and have a great influence on any military oper- 
ations on land. 

In future, powers wishing to employ their physical strength against 
others will first seek out air bases and will carry on their offensive cam- 
paigns through the air ahead of anything else. If successful armies 
may never be called into conflict. No longer would it be possible for 
us to transpert great nwmbers of troops to Europe in the way that we did 
during the last war without terrible loss. A hostile air power that con- 
trolled the air would sink the transporting sea craft as fast as they came 
within range. We have much greater things projected for the future 
which I shall not mention now. 

A land airdrome, on account of its solidity, its extent, its defensibility, 
and its means of supply neccessarily is very superior to any floating air- 
drome of any kind, and as the radius of action and the power of airplanes 
to fly long distances increases floating airdromes will be used less and less. 

There is no adequate means of defense against aircraft from the ground. 
Anti-aircraft guns, missile-throwing weapons of al] kinds, cannons, machine 
guns, nets raised by balloons, and searchlights can not stop an air attack 
even against the limited area that they are designed to defend. The best 
defense against airplanes are other airplanes. ‘The anti-craft guns, search- 
lights and information systems operated on the ground are entirely 
auxiliary to the action of airplanes. 

In my opinion, it is a principle of organization with all great enterprises 
that where an element is of sufficient importance to have a sphere of its 
own, that it should be given the assistance commensurate with what it 
can do and should be developed for its own sake instead of an auxiliary 
to something else. In this country today our aeronautical effort is divided 
between a dozen or more agencies of government, all of which have some 
function other than aviation. The army, which can only act on the 
ground, can not swim out to sea or take wings and go into the air, is 
designed for acting against other armies. Air power is entirely a 
secondary matter with it. An army’s principal use for aviation is for 
reconnaisance and information. The navy bases its strength on surface 
battleships, and uses aviation as a secondary or auxiliary force and not 
as a principal one. We in the air say: “Give us a chance, give us an 
opportunity to develop aviation for aviation’s sake first and not as an 
auxiliary to the Army and Navy. Let us be a whole dog instead of being 
the tail of several dogs, and we will give to you in this country a con- 
stantly increasing security from attack through the air or the sea. 

You must remember that the air covers the whole country and no part 
of it is safe from hostile air attack. If we are required to act against an 
enemy on land we may so smash up his means of production, supply, and 
transportation, by bambardment that there is a great probability that the 
armies will never come into contact on a field of battle. 

As to cost, comparisons are sometimes invidious, and I shall not go into 
them here. The Congressional Record contains the facts and figures 
— show the great economy in effort and in money which air power will 

ring. 

We have today a group of air-going people, and the fraternity among 
those air-going people that fly in the atmosphere is much greater than 
has even been the case with any other group or condition of man. We 
now have three distinct classes; land-going people, sea-going people, and 
air-going people. With the wnderstanding and cooperation that exists 
between the air-going people and the people who design and manufacture 
aircraft in this country we can get excellent results. 

It is only necessary to look back to the war and see how great quantities 
of aircraft were produced on short notice. Unfortunately we had to take 
foreign models to a very great extent and those we wanted on the front 
were not adopted; but that was due to our lack of aviation organization 
and to the fact that the development of our air power had to be put in 
the hands of people of great energy, but not particularly conversant with 
aviation. In my opinion we must provide against a contingency of this 
kind in future. 

Today the people are interested in it. Congress is interested in it. 
Aviation hes proved itself to be an element worthy of taking a stand 
alongside of any other governmental agency that we have for the develop 
ment of our country. Foreign countries have recognized this long before, 
and practically all of the great powers now have departments of aviation. 

Our president is considering all of these matters and many more very 
thoroughly. He is looking into the claims of the various services now 
using aviation as to what they need and what they propose to do. Above 
all he wishes te make our governmental activities efficient and economical. 
He sees the present use to which aviation can be put and he has glanced 
into the rear fvivre and secs what is going to come 

He is the first of our executives who has looked at our national problem 
with the eyes of an airman, as-well as those of a land man anda sea man. 
We people that go into the air in .planes can rest assured that we shall 
get not only a friendly hearing from him, but also wherever it is in his 
power, he will give us the greatest aid and assistance. 





Curtiss Company Donates Tunnel to N.Y.U. 


The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. may be rightly said to 
be always in the fore front of aeronautical development. In 
particular this company has at great sacrifice, maintained for 
many years a definite program of research which has con- 
tributed greatly to the practical advancement of the science 
of aerodynamics. 

Such work on the part of a private aircraft corporation 
does not duplicate aerodynamic investigation on the part of 
seientifie bodies, such as the N.A.C.C. but supplements it and 
extends it into more practical fields. 

It is extremely gratifying to learn that the Curtiss Com- 
pany has the same broad vision in the matter of aeronautical 
education and has recently donated a complete wind tunnel 
to New York University. The idea of this donation originated 
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with Frank H. Russell, and his personal viewpoint soon won 
over the Executive Committee of the company to this gen. 
erous action. 

The Department of Aeronautics at New York University 
has already produced some promising young graduates in 
Aeronautical Engineering and there is no doubt that the in. 
clusion of a wind tunnel as part of its equipment will 
greatly stimulate the work of instruction and _ benefit the 
students. 

At the same time the donation of this tunnel provides the 
first independent center of aerodynamic research in the Metro- 
politan area and should be extremely useful in this regard, 

The tunnel has been calibrated this summer, and shows 
steadiness and uniformity of wind flow in its 4 ft. by 4 ft, 
section, a speed of 60 mi./hr. being obtainable at maximum 
power, and results of tests checking closely with those of other 
laboratories. 





TC2 Wrecked by Bomb 


Rent by the premature explosion of one of the bombs she 
was carrying, the Army’s largest non-rigid lighter-than-air 
eraft built in the United States, the TC2, was wrecked and 
several of her crew were injured Oct. 10 when she crashed to 
earth from a height of 150 ft. at Langley Field. 

Lieut. Bruce N. Martin, pilot, and Lieut. Alfred I. Pur- 
year, observer, were seriously injured and three enlisted men 
were slightly hurt. 

Lieutenant Martin has a fracture at the base of the brain 
but still has a fighting chance for life. 

The airship had been sent from her station at Aberdeen, 
Md., to participate in air service maneuvers at Langley Field 
and had taken on her eargo of four bombs. 

The “Big Blimp,” as the TC2 was often called, had sailed 
to Langley Field to take part in bombing maneuvers. She 
had aboard four bombs weighing 100 lb. each, which were to 
be dropped in the course of her evolutions. One of these ex- 
ploded prematurely. 

At the time of the explosion the TC2 was about 150 ft. in 
the air. For the first few seconds the craft fell slowly, but 
spectators below soon saw a puff of smoke, heard a muffled 
roar and then the hiss of gas. The “blimp” hurtled plummet- 
like to earth. She did not cateh fire, but struck the ground 
with great force. 

The explosion of the bomb broke the gas bag and the non- 
inflammable helium with which the bag was filled escaped. 
The blimp itself did not explode but still kept its shape. 

Lieutenant Martin’s conditions is critical, and his wife 
flew from Aberdeen to Langley Field to be at his bedside. 
Lieutenant Puryear is seriously but not dangerously injured. 

The enlisted men injured by shock were Master Sergt. 
William F. Fitch of Philadelphia, Sergt. Eli J. Wells of 
Aberdeen, Md., and Corp. Otto W. Jenson of Elkton, Md. 

All five of the injured men were rushed to the base hospital 
at Fort Monroe by airplane and ambulance for examination. 

The TC2 is one of three ships built for the government 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron. The TC2 had 
a length of 196 ft. and an over-all height of 59 ft. She was 
constructed for training purposes, her car being of an im- 
proved pattern, and 40 ft. in length, with two 150 hp. motors. 

She had a speed of 60 mi./hr., and an endurance capacity 
of 10 hr. in air at that rate. Her total lifting capacity was 
close to 12,000 lb. and her useful load 4,000 Ib. A detailed 
deseription of the TC1 will be found in our issue of April 
2, 1923. 





Crash Not Due to Failure of Steel Fuselage 


The Chief of the Engineering Division, MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, states that word reached his division that the idea 
has widely spread throughout the service that the crash of 
Lieutenant Barksdale near Fairfield, Ohio, in the CO7 on 
May 13 last was due to failure of the new steel tube fuselage. 
This is not in aceordance with the facts in the case for, a8 
shown in the findings of the Board investigating this acci- 
dent, the failure causing the crash was in the stabilizer. 
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Score Tables of the Dayton Air Races 


Lap Times of Contestants in All Flying Events 


ON TO DAYTON RACE 








Credited Point of Distance 
No.of Engine (Formula) Departure mi. Place 
Entrant Plane Pilot Pass. hp. Points 
Curtiss Exhibition Co. Curtiss Oriole Charles§. Jones 2 Curtiss C6 143.1 Rantoul, Ill. 233 2390 «(1 
Aero Club of TM Type S4C Charles Holman - Curtiss OX5 125.7 Minot, N. D. 1020 228 2 
Minneapolis 
M. M. Merrill Canuck Special M. M. Merrill — Curtiss OX5 125.7 Dallas, Tex. 870 216.7 3 
Yackey Aircraft Co. Yackey Sport H. H. Hoyte 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Chicago 249 216 4 
Yackey Aircraft Co. Laird Swallow W. A. Yackey 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Chicago 249 205 «5 
Basil L. Rowe SVA Basil L. Rowe 1 Curtiss C6 143.1 Warren, Ohio 204191 6 
D. A. Askew Special Canadian Curtiss D. A. Askew 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Lawton, Okla. 880 190.5 7 
A. E. Merriam Swallow 3 place A. E.Merriam 1 Curtiss OXX6 142. Wichita,Kans. 755 190.2 8 
Swallow Air. Mfg.Co. Swallow 3 place Lloyd Stearman 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Wichita, Kans 755177 9 
St. Joseph, Mo. Swallow 3 place Trl Beach 2 Curtiss OX5 125.7 St.Joseph,Mo. 595177 10 
Heath Airplane Co., Heath Favorite E. B. Heath 2 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Chicago 242 171 11 
Ine. 
Ludington Ex. Co.,Ine Farman “Special Sport” Robert Hewitt 1 Anzani 99. Uniontown,Pa. 240 165 12 
Roy L. Ahren Partridge E.L. Partridge 5 Hisso 179.72 Chicago 242 165 13 
Mayer Aireraft Corp. Laird Swallow E. W. Cleveland 2 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Bridgeville,Pa. 285 163 14 
Tex LaGrone Rogers-Day Tractor Tex LaGrone 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Kansas City,Mo. 590 161 15 
C. 8. Caldwell TM Type S4C C. S. Caldwell — LeRhone 166.19 Three Rivers, 
Que., Can. 760 148 16 
Roscoe Turner Curtiss JN4D Roscoe Turner 1 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Nashville, Tenn. 300 142 17 
Swallow Air. Mfg. Co. Swallow Special Walter H. Beech - Hispano-Suiza 179.72 Wichita, Kans. 755140 18 
Fairchild Flying Corp. Fokker C2 E. P. Lott 2 BMW 291.1 Johnstown,Pa. 282137 19 
C. B. D. Collyer SE5A C. B.D. Collyer — Wolseley Viper Garden City, L. I. 575 130.7 20 
Marvin A. Northrop Avro 504 K J. V. Piersol 1 LeRhone 230.57 Minneapolis, 
Minn. 600 120 21 
R. R. Ferguson Lincoln Std. Speedster R.R. Ferguson 1 Hispano-Suiza34 179.72 Chicago 242 125 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY TROPHY RACE 
DISTANCE, 90 MILES 
Fifteen Mile Course—6 Laps 
Credited 1 2 3 4 5 
Pilot Plane No. Engine (Formula) Hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 
Walter Lees Hartzell FC1 17 Curtiss OX5 125.7 Ist 81.7 89.9 934 95.3 96.6 97.5 
Perry Hutton Laird Commercial 6 Curtiss OX5 125.7 2nd 86.1 90.3 916 92.3 92.8 93.2 
R. G. Page Yackey Sport 27 Curtiss OX5 125.7 3rd 77.8 82.8 848 86.3 87.0 87.4 
A. E. Johnson New Swallow 7 Curtiss OX5 125.7 4th 81.0 842 86.0 87.0 86.7 87.2 
Walter H. Beech New Swallow 19 Curtiss OX5 125.7 5th 72.0 80.1 82.4 85.1 86.2 87.0 
W. A. Yackey Yackey Sport 28 Curtiss OX5 125.7 6th 70.3 78.8 81.7 76.3 85.0 86.0 
D. A. Askew Can. Curtiss 33 Curtiss OX5 125.7 7th 81.5 818 834 843 848 85.2 
John L. Burns OX5 Special 24 Curtiss OX5 125.7 8th 69.2 748 768 76.7 78.5 79.2 
KE. W. Cleveland Laird Swallow 25 Curtiss OX5 125.7 9h 815 78.9 785 788 78.0 78.3 
Tex LaGrone Rogers Day 9 Curtiss OX5 125.7 10th 50.4 62.3 67.6 70.8 72.7 74.0 
M. M. Merrill TM Type S4C 11 Curtiss OX5 125.7 lith 48.2 61.1 661 69.6 71.6 73.0 
CENTRAL LABOR UNION TROPHY RACE 
DISTANCE, 120 MILES 
Fifteen Mile Course—8 Laps 
Credited (For- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Pilot Plane No. Engine mula)Hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 
Charles S. Jones Curtiss Oriole 3 Curtiss C6 143.1 Ist 113.0 119.6 122.1 123.6 123.6 124.3 124.6 125.05 
J. C. Ray Curtiss Oriole 30 Curtiss C6 143.1, 2nd 92.4 100.4 103.1 104.6 105.7 100.3 106.8 107.22 
Cyril ©. Caldwell G.L. Martin 70 72 Wright E4 179.5 3rd 93.1 98.1 98.8 100.1 100.6 101.1 101.6 103.34 
Walter Lees Hartzell FC1 17 Curtiss OX5 125.7 4th 89.9 95.5 97.3 98.0 98.6 98.8 99.2 98.08 
Perry Hutton Laird Commercial 6 Curtiss OX5 125.7 5th 85.9 89.8 91.2 91.8 92.0 92.3 92.6 92.70 
W. A. Yackey Yackey Sport 28 Curtiss OX5 125:7 6th 840 883 89.6 90.4 91.1 916 92.2 92.30 
A. E. Johnson New Swallow 7 Curtiss OX5 125.7 7th 81.1 85.0 85.9 864 86.7 87.1 87.3 86.88 
Walter H. Beech Swallow Special 18 Hispano-Suiza 179.72 97.3 99.2 OUT 
Guy Burns OX5 Special 24 Curtiss OX5 125.7 69.3 68.0 OUT 
Basil L. Rowe SVA 26 Curtiss C6 143.1 84.9 68.0 74.7 81.7 865 OUT 
R. G. Page Yackey Sport 27 Curtiss OX5 125.7 77.0 824 842 841 849 85.7 OUT 
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Pilot Plane 
Lt. D. G. Duke DH4 
Special 
Lt. A. E. Simonin DH4 
Special 
Lt. C. A. Cover DH4 
Special 
Lt. R. D. Knapp DH4 
Special 
Lt. J. B. Haddon DH4 
Special 
Lt. R. J. Brown, Jr. DH4 
Special 
Maj. C. L. Tinker DH4 
Special 
Lt. L. B. Beau, Jr. DH4 
Special 


Lt. C. W. Steinmetz DH4B 


*Disqualified for fouling pylon. 


*Disqualified for fouling pylon. 


Pilot 
Lt. Cyrus Bettis 
Second Lt. Donald F. Stace 
Lt. Thomas K. Matthews 
Lt. Ennis C. Whitehead 
Lt. James D. Summers 
Lt. George P. Tourtellot 
Lt. J. Thad Johnson 
Lt. Thomas W. Blackburn 
Lt. Hobart R. Yeager 
Lt. Leland C. Hurd 
. Lt. Reuben C. Moffat 





*Crashed on crossing starting line. 


AVIATION October 20, 1924 


LIBERTY ENGINE BUILDERS’ TROPHY RACE 


No. Engine Hp.Place 
48 Liberty 12 4001st 1 


DISTANCE, 180 MILES 
Fifteen Mile Course—12 Laps 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 


Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 
18.6 124.8 127.0 128.1 128.7 129.3 132.3 129.8 130.1 130.1 130.2 130.34 


47 Liberty 12 400 2nd 117.2 124.5 125.3 126.3 126.8 127.3 127.5 127.7 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.00 


45 Liberty 12 400 3rd 
44 Liberty 12 400 4th 
43 Liberty 12 400 5th 
41 Liberty 12 400 6th 
46 Liberty 12 400 7th 
42 Liberty 12 400 8th 
1 Liberty 12 400 (*) 
"? 


Lt. E. B. Bobzien DH4B1 2 Liberty 12 400 ( 


DIS 


79.9 100.3 103.7 106.1 110.9 114.4 117.0 119.1 120.7 122.0 123.1 124.13 
84.3 100.4 109.4 105.4 110.3 113.7 116.3 118.4 120.0 121.4 122.5 123.40 
72.3 92.6 102.1 107.5 111.0 113.6 115.4 116.7 117.7 118.6 119.4 119.95 
72.3 88.3 97.7 103.4: 107.6 110.5 112.8 114.5 119.1 116.8 117.6 118.20 
58.2 80.2 91.8 99.0 103.9 107.4 110.1 112.1 113.8 115.1 116.2 116.98 
67.3 81.5 97.0 102.4 107.6 108.6 110.6 112.0 113.1 114.0 114.8 115.38 


72.4 93.1 103.0 96.7 103.6 107.2 OUT 
745 94.8 104.5 97.1 102.5 106.4 109.4 111.8 113.7 115.3 116.6 117.78 


AVIATION TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB OF DETROIT TROPHY RACE 


TANCE, 120 MILES 


Fifteen Mile Course—S8 laps 


Harold E. Hartney Yellow Aireraft Al 29 Anzani 


Crdit’d 
Pilot Plane No. Engine (formula) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 
Basil L. Rowe SVA 3 seater 26 Curtiss C6 143.1 Ist 98.9 105.5 107.9 109.3 110.0 110.6 111.1 111.45 
J. G. Ray Curtiss Oriole 30 Curtiss C6 143.1 2nd 97.1 102.9 105.8 105.9 106.5 106.8 107.2 107.5 
W. L. Stultz Atlantic $3 73° Wright 179.72 3rd 98.4 103.3 104.6 105.6 106.0 106.5 106.8 106.93 
Cyril Caldwell G. L. Martin 70 72 Wright E4 179.5 4th 93.8 98.7 100.4 101.2 101.6 102.0 102.2 102.39 
Walter Lees Hartzell FC1 17 CurtissOX5 125.7 Sth 87.9 93.5 953 963 968 974 97.6 97.85 
Perry Hutton Laird Commercial 6 CurtissOX5 125.7 6th 82.6 87.2 888 89.2 89.6 90.0 90.3 90.35 
Walter H. Beech New Swallow 20 CurtissOXX6 142. 7th 845 878 889 88.8 89.2 89.5 89.8 89.74 
Charles 8. Jones Curtiss Oriole 3 CurtissOX5 125.7 112.0 113.9 118.1 120.0 121.2 121.9 1225 OUT 
A. E. Johnson New Swallow 7 CurtissOX5 125.7 79.2 834 845 OUT 


191.2 (*) 55.9 661 69.5 71.5 72.7 736 745 748 


JOHN L. MITCHELL TROPHY RACE 


DISTANCE, 200 KILOMETERS (124.27 Miles) 
Fifty Kilometer Course—4 Laps 


Plane No. 
Curtiss PW8 63 
Curtiss PW8 67 
Curtiss PWS8 62 
Curtiss PW8 65 
Curtiss PWS 64 
Curtiss PWS 61 
Curtiss PWS 59 
Curtiss PW8 60 
Curtiss PW8 57 
Curtiss PW8 58 
Curtiss PW8 66 


*Crashed on diving on starting line. 


PULITZ 
DISTANCE, 200 


1 2 3 
Engine Hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Race 
Curtiss D12HC 469 1st 173.4 175.6 175.1 175.45 
Curtiss D12HC 460 2nd 174.8 1743 173.8 173.70 
Curtiss D12HC 460 3rd 174.3 1739 173.2 173.32 


Curtiss D12HC 460 4th 173.6 173.3 172.7 172.56 
Curtiss D12HC 460 5th 173.4 1729 172.3 172.20 
Curtiss D12HC 460 6th 171.9 1721 171.9 171.98 
Curtiss DIZ2HC 460 7th 172.1 1720 1719 171.78 
Curtiss DIZ2HC 460 8th 172.3 1718 1714 = 171.15 
Curtiss D12HC 460 9th 169.9 1700 169.9 169.91 
Curtiss D12HC 460 10th 168.8 168.8 168.6 168.63 
Curtiss D12HC 460 11th 164.6 164.5 1642 164.22 


ER TROPHY RACE 
KILOMETERS (124.27 MILES) 


Fifty Kilometer Course—4 Laps 


Pilot Plane No. 
Lt. H. H. Mills Verville Sperry Racer 70 
Lt. Wendell H. Brookley Curtiss R6 Racer 69 
Lt. E. Johnson Curtiss PW8A 71 
Capt. Burt E. Skeel Curtiss R6 Racer 68 


1 a 3 
Engine Hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Race 
Curtiss D12 520 1st 2146 2164 216.5 215.72 
Curtiss D12A 520 2nd 212.2 213.5 2141 214.45 
Curtiss D12 460 3d 166.4 167.6 167.2 167.95 


Curtiss D12A 520 et 
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DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TROPHY RACE 


DISTANCE, 150 MILES _ 
Fifteen Mile Course—10 Laps 


1 2 3 f 5 6 7 8 9 


Pilot Plane No. Engine hp. Place Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 


Martin Bomber 53 2 Liberty 890 Ist 
Lt. C. F. Woolsey Martin Bomber 55 2 Liberty 800 2nd 
Lt. Hez McClellan Martin Bomber 56 2 Liberty 800 3rd 
Lt. Harold D. Smith Martin Bomber 51 2 Liberty 800 4th 
Lt. Carlton F. Bond Martin Bomber 52 2 Liberty 890 Sth 
Capt. Geo.C. Kenny Martin Bomber 50 2 Liberty 800 6th 
Lt. Lin. P. Hudson Martin Bomber 54 2 Liberty 800 7th 


*Suffered from ignition or carburetor trouble. 


Lt. Dev. M. Myers 


108.1 108.1 108.6 109.1 109.0 109.3 109.6 109.8 109.9 109.85 
108.6 108.3 108.4 108.6 108.4 108.3 108.2 108.0 106.5 107.98 
105.0 104.5 105.0 105.0 104.9 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.59 
104.6 103.9 104.2 104.1 103.8 103.7 103.6 103.6 103.7 103.25 
101.4 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.5 101.3 101.2 101.1 101.1 101.17 
104.5 103.5 102.7 102.6 102.2 101.8 101.7 95.7 96.3 96.82* 
100.7 100.3 100.3 100.6 100.3 100.2 100.0 93.7 92.2 94.9 * 


DAYTON BICYCLE CLUB TROPHY—ENGINEERS CLUB OF 


DAYTON 


TROPHY 


DISTANCE, 50 MILES 


Five Mile Course—10 Lans 


Cr’dit'd 
Pilot Plane No. Engine (Formula) 

hp. 
H. C. Mummert Mummert Sport 75 Harley-David. 18.5 
J. M. Johnson Driggs Johnson 8 Henderson 19.7 
E. Dormoy E. Dormoy 14 Henderson 19.7 
Jack Lass Mix Flying Arrow 16 Indian 15.2 
E. B. Heath Heath M.M.Sport 22 Thor 18. 
G. Van M. Dack Biplane , Indian Chief 18.5 
Wixon 36 Wixon =. 19.7 
Wixon 37 Wixon 19.7 

J. A. Macready Baby Bomber 39 Indian 18. 


Civili lots an 
ivilian Pil d 

Before the meet was over some 121 commercial and pri- 
vately owned ships had registered on the civilian side of the 
airdrome. The following list gives the later arrivals in the 
order in which they checked in. 

Clifford Neulisk and passenger, in Curtiss JN, from Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

W. A. Burke and 2 passengers, in OXX6 Swallow, from 
Oklahoma. 

Everett Williams and 1 passenger, in OX5 Standard, from 
Houston, Tex. 

Dr. R. R. Ferguson and 1 passenger, in Hisso Standard, 
from Chicago, III. 

E. K. Campbell and 2 passengers, in OX5 Laird Swallow. 

Ted Fordson, in K6 Curtiss Oriole, from Detroit, Mich. 

A. C. Brown and 2 passengers, in Hisso JN, from Mt. 
Vernon, Ill. 

P. Cowle nd 1 passenger, in Hisso Standard, from Jack- 
son, Mich. 

J. Brukner and 6 passengers, in Liberty 6 Waco, Closed 
Cabin. 

Billy Parker and passenger, in OXX6 Swallow, from Okla- 
homa. 

Wayne Neville and passenger, in OX5 Laird Swallow, from 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. L. Partridge and 3 passengers, in 220 Hisso Partridge 
Special from Chicago. 

J. G. Ray and passenger, in C6 Oriole, from Philadelphia. 

C. G. Page and passenger, in OX5 JN4, from Marshall, Mo. 
; B. Rauch and passenger, in OX5 Standard, from Robinson, 
ll. 

J. K. Kop, in an OX5 Curtiss, from Russell Point, Ohio. 

H. E. Eliot and 2 passengers, in Hispano Curtiss, from 
Dayton. 

B. L. Whaler and passenger, in RW Training, from Dayton. 
J. L. Burns, in OX5 Thomas Morse, from Fenton, Mich. 
R. H. Boetcher, in OX5 Standard, from Chicago. 
W. B. Luther and 2 passengers, in Hispano Curtiss. 


£558 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Lap Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Laps Race 
37.8 43.5 46.7 266 29.5 321 33.9 35.6 37.1 38.24 
49.9 16.7 diving at pylon 33.6 
40.0 45.1 . 42.5 

did not fly 

crash on take off 

engine trouble 

not arrived 

not arrived 

erash 


Planes at Dayton 


J. W. Smith and 1 passenger, in Hispano Standard, from 
Delaware. 

E. J. Junkin and 2 passengers in OX5 Waco, from Troy, 
Ohio. 

M. E. Headley, in Curtiss OX5, LaCrosse, Ind. 

P. Peddey and passenger, in OX5 Curtiss, from LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Herbert Neeze and 1- passenger, in OX5 Standard, from 
Herrin, Ill. 

R. C. Mossman, in OX5 Special, from Chicago. 

F. H. Munice and passenger, in OX5 Canuck, Duncan, Okla. 

B. R. Gooch with 2 passengers, in LDG Benz Special, from 
Sommerville, Ky. 

Fred Parker with 2 passengers, in OX5 Parker Special, 
from Anderson, Ind. 

H. T. Musick with 2 passengers, in Hisso Standard, from 
Terre Haute, Iowa. 

S. H. Sharp with 2 passengers, in OX5 Waco, from Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Glenn Hoffman with 2 passengers, in OX5 Special job, from 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. Skoda with 1 passenger, in OX5 Special job, from 
Chieago, III. 

P. W. Kessler, in OX JN, from Chicago. 

J. S. Burns with 4 passengers, in Hispano La Pere, from 
Fenton, Mich. 

Perry Nuffan with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Laird, from 
Chicago, III. 

Ted Abrams with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Standard, from 
Eaton Rapids. 

R. S. Molloy with passenger, in OX5 Curtiss, from Hunt- 
ington, Va. 

F. Dorbandt with passenger, in Curtiss OX5, from Chieago. 

M. A. Moltrup with passenger, in Curtiss OX5, from Beaver 
Falls, Penna. 

J. H. Miller and passenger, in OX5 JN, from Naval Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes. 
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E. S. Remlin and passenger, in B.M.W. Standard, from 
Hollywood, Calif. 

E. M. Rowne with 2 passengers, in K6 Oriole, from Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

H. B. Snow with passenger, in OX5 Standard, from Shel- 
den, Ill. 

Iva MeCononchez, in OX5 JN, from Texarkana, Tex. 

A. F. Smith and passenger, in OX5 JN, from Middletown, 
N. Y. 

Eddie Hamilton with 6 passengers, in Stout Air Pullman, 
Liberty 12, from Detroit, Mich. 

R. E. Herdron and passenger, in C6 Oriole, from Detroit, 
Mich. 

W. H. Emery with passenger, in OX5 Canuck, from Brad- 
ford, Penna. 

K. A. Budenmucker with passenger, in OX5 JN, from In- 
dianapolis. 

C. G. Buton with passenger, in Hisso JN6, from Dayton. 

H. P. Little with 2 passengers, in Rumpler Benz, from 
Cleveland. 

L. M. Robb with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Aeromarine 39B, 
from Parksburg, Pa. 

Wm. B. Maycock with passenger in OXX Standard from 
Detroit, Mich. 

P. Cramer with passenger, in OX5 JN, from Oil City, Pa. 

Goodwin Weaver with passenger, in OX5 Canuck, from 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Marvin A. Northrup with 2 passengers in Hisso Standard 
from Minneapolis, Minn. 

O. Welch with 2 passengers, in OXX6 Standard, from 
Marietta, Ohio. 

M. M. Hurd with passenger, in Hisso Standard, from Chi- 

ae 

J. P. Wood, in Hisso Standard, from Big Stone Gap, Va. 

H. T. Wren with passenger, in LeRhone Avro, from Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

John W. Miller, in OX5 Canuck, from Roseville, Md. 

C. Gehring, in OXX Curtiss, from Columbus, Ohio. 

A. B. Miller with passenger, in OX5 Curtiss, from Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

P. F. Gould with 2 passengers, in Hisso Lincoln Standard, 
from Dayton. 

H. H. Dungon, in OXX Standard, from Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. Y. Adams, in 300 Fiat Cabin Cruiser, from Manteo, III. 

W. E. Harden, in OX5 Curtiss, from Columbus. 
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N. MeCray with passenger, in OX5 JN from Fairview, Pa, 

F. K. Cherry with passenger, in OX5 Vought, from Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Richard Depew, in Wright E4 Huff Daland, from New 
York. 

R. L. Hearn, in OX5 Thomas Morse, from Chicago. 

H. M. Howard, in OX5 Standard. 





Charts for Graphical Estimation of Airplane 
Performance 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 192 


This report hy Walter S. Diehl, which was prepared at the 
request of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
contains a series of charts which were developed in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department in order to simplify 
the estimation of airplane performance. Charts are given for 
estimating propeller diameter and efficiency, maximum speed, 
initial rate of climb, absolute ceiling, service ceiling, climb in 
10 min., time to climb to any altitude, maximum speed at any 
altitude, and endurance. A majority of these charts are based 
on the equations given in N.A.C.A. Technical Report No. 173. 
Plots of pressure and density against altitude in standard air 
are also given for convenience. It must, of course, be under- 
stood that the charts giving propeller diameter, maximum 
speed, initial rate of climb, absolute ceiling, and speeds at 
altitudes are approximations subject to considerable error 
under certain conditions. These particular charts should not 
be used as a substitute for detailed calculations when accuracy 
is required, as, for example, in military or naval proposals. 

Report 192 is available for reference in the library of the 
N.A.C.A. 


Wind Tunnel Tests of TA4 
AS.L.C. No. 455 


This report prepared by A. L. Morse of the Engineering 
Division, MeCook Field, gives a summary with charts of the 
results of wind tunnel tests conducted at M.I.T. on the TA4 
with the following aerofoils: USA27 large; USA27 small; 
Gottingen 387; Gottingen 255. The TA4 is a two seater train- 
ing externally braced monoplane which has never been built. 





Dwight F. Davis Urges Strong Air Force 


Assistant Secretary of War Says Aviation is Our Best and 
Cheapest Investment for the National Defense 


In a speech at the banquet held Oct. 3 in connection with 
the Dayton Air Meet, Col. Dwight F. Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, strongly emphasized this country’s defenseless 
condition from air attack and the need to meet this situation 
at once unless we are willing to gamble with fate, “with our 
boys’ lives as the stake.” Colonel Davis paid a fine tribute to 
our World Fliers and to the service pilots who hold a large 
majority of the world’s flight records, but asked his auditors 
to remember that “two or three world cruisers, four or five 
racing machines capable of making 250 mi./hr., do not make 
an air foree.” Continuing, Colonel Davis said: 

“We should not enter into armament races with other na- 
tions. That is not the American policy. We need sufficient 
planes for training and the first shock of defense—sufficient 
pilots to man them and an efficient airplane industry to sup- 
ply our wartime needs. Beyond that, we should not go; less 
than this, would court disaster. The annual cost of this in- 
surance would not be great. It would be about equal to twelve 
hours expenditures during a war. 

“We Americans must decide whether we really want a 
reasonable preparedness for defense, or whether we will take 
a chance on the future with the certainty of paying heavily 


if we lose the gamble. If we want a reasonable preparedness, 
we must be willing to pay a reasonable amount for it. Our 
best and cheapest investment for the National Defense 1s 
aviation. ; 

“Today, while we hold a majority of the world’s records m 
aviation, our actual relative strength is growing weaker each 
year. In mechanical invention, in the bravery, training and 
ability of our fliers, we are at least the equal of any nation 
in the world. But in the number of fliers and planes, in the 
fighting power by which the effectiveness of our air force is 
measured, we are wofully weak. Our Air Force is far below 
the safety point for national defense. We lack a sufficient 
number of modern planes to train even our small peace force; 
we lack a sufficient number of trained fliers; we lack an 
airplane industry capable of supplying our needs in an emer- 
gency. Our pilots are flying, to a large extent, planes con- 
structed several years ago, rebuilt and patched up to make 
them safe. Our actual shortage of planes is getting greater 
and greater every year. We do not want a large airforce ca- 
pable of aggressive action; but we must have a defensive 
foree adequate for our security. This cannot conceivably be 
called militarism; it is just common sense.” 
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American Impressions 





By C. G. GREY 
Editor of The Aeroplane, London 


While at Dayton one had the entertaining experience of 
attending a couple of meetings of the N.A.A. Convention. 
Of course one has no right to take an interest in American 
aeronautical politics but perhaps the impressions of an out- 
sider on this subject may be interesting to those on the inside, 
on the principle of seeing ourselves as others see us. So far 
as one was able to dig into the matter one gathered the im- 
pression that the N.A.A. not only governs the Sport of Avia- 
tion but is also a propagandist body which hopes some day 
to convince the population of the United States that its future 
flies in the air instead of living on a wheat farm or down a 
coal mine or in an automobile factory or in the orange groves 
of Florida or with the peaches down in Georgia. (Some day 
Tin Can Alley is going to write a dance song about pursuit 
ships and court-ships, or words to that effect, and then Amer- 
ican aviation will be a recognized factor in the History of 
America instead of being merely a financial scandal.) 


How it’s Done in England 


In England the Sport of Aviation is run (or rather walked) 
by the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the propagandist work is left undone by the Aerial League 
of the British Empire. Both are entirely amicable institu- 
tions which are conducted by entirely amiable gentlemen who, 
like the House of Lords in “Iolanthe,” during the past year 
or two “did nothing in particular and did it very well.” 

Our air racing depends almost entirely on the aircraft in- 
dustry—called for short “the Trade.” And there is a Joint 
Standing Committee of The Trade and of the Royal Aero 
Club which exists chiefly to discover whether the Trade can 
or will support the races and competitions prouted by the 
Aero Club and to see whether the Royal Aero Club can or 
will adapt the rules and regulations of its competitions to 
meet the wishes of the Trade. Between the two interests rules 
are evolved which please nobody and produce singularly un- 
interesting competitions as in the King’s Cup Race this year 
or else result in classic races being abolished altogether—as 
in the case of the Aerial Derby, a race which has been flown 
round London since 1912 (barring the War years). 

The Royal Air Force does not compete in open races, ex- 
eept that individual officers are allowed to fly private aircraft 
or even trade ships as private individuals. Consequently the 
Trade or private individuals have to supply the competing 
machines. During the past year the trade firms have been 
either too busy or too poor to run racing-machines, except 
in the King’s Cup Race which was supported because of loy- 
alty to His Majesty rather than because anybody wanted the 
race. And so, barring the recent competition for two-seater 
light aeroplanes at Lympne, for a prize put up by the Air 
Ministry, we have had practically no competitions this year. 


N.A.A. Going Strong 


The N.A.A., it seems, has had the Dayton Meet and the 
Wichita Meet and is going to have the Baltimore Meet, and it 
is gathering in thousands of members and appears to me, 
from the outside at any rate, to be going very strong indeed. 
Also it seems to make its own racing regulations and to tell 
the Trade and other competitors that they can take them or 
leave them, just as they like. 

In fact the difference between the Royal Aero Club and 
the N.A.A. seems to be very much like the difference between 
a limited monarchy and a Republic as defined by the great 
Mr. Dooley some twenty years or so ago.—“Hinnessy !” said 
Mr. Dooley “the difference between a Limited Monarchy and 
a Republic is that in a Monarchy the King does what the 
People tell him and then blames himself, whereas in a Repub- 
lic the President does what he darn-well pleases and then 
blames the People.”—Which being interpreted means that the 
Royal Aero Club tries to please and gets itself cursed by 
everyone, and the N.A.A. when a meeting is a frost as it 
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seemed to be at Dayton, blames the public for not coming 
to the meet. 

Anyhow, the N.A.A. struck me as being a very live affair. 
It is not my business to express opinions as to the Dominance 
of Dayton in the N.A.A. during the past year. But, purely 
as an onlooker at a political fight, it was good sport to see 
the Dayton faction knocked out by the unexpected arrival 
of the go-getters from “Saint Jo,” Missouri, with their solid 
block of twenty-one hundred votes. F 


Officials Practical Flying Men 


If the proceedings were not quite as animated as was the 
recent Democratic Convention they were a surprise to one 
who is only accustomed to meetings of the Royal Aero Club 
at which a dozen or two grave and reverend signors solemnly 
sit around and pass resolutions which have been spoon-fed to 
them by the Secretary and the Committee. Nobody ever puts 
up a fight about anything at the Royal Aero Club, whereas, 
to use the beautiful phrase of an American friend, the N.A.A. 
Convention seemed to be having “more fun than a acre of 
billy-goats.” 

The whole point is that the N.A.A. seems to be so magnifi- 
cently alive and the new administrative and executive officers 
seem likely to make it still more alive. Above all, the new 
officials are practical flying men, and that is an enormous 
asset to an association which has to do with flying. 

Mr. Cabot, the new chairman, is not a pilot in the first 
flush of his youth: But he has had considerable flying ex- 
perience which is of high value as a backing to the dignity 
which his personality and his social position give him in his 
important position. 

Major “Shorty” Schroeder, the vice-president, is said to 
be one of the best pilots in America. Anyhow one can 
testify to his ability in that line, for one saw him flying in 
France some few years ago when he put up a very fine show 
in the last of the Gordon-Bennett races on a distinetly tricky 
racing ship with a motor which did not in the least like doing 
its job. Also the various records which he has put up from 
time to time show his determination to have the best or 
nothing. So one hopes to see him break all records in boost- 
ing the membership and the efficiency of the N.A.A. 


Getting Things Done 


Mr. Howard Wehrle, the new secretary, is the sort of man 
we should like to have in England to get a move on the Air 
e. One watched him at work at Dayton as the starter 
of all the events and one was filled with admiration. He has 
a way with him which gets things done, and he seems to have 
the special gift of carrying on an offensive (in the military 
sense) without being offensive. One could bear being ordered. 
off an aerodrome by Howard Wehrle and his extensive vocab- 
ulary and his expansive smile without bearing him the slight- 
est grudge, for one would know that he was just doing his duty 
in the most effective possible way. If he does not make the 
N.A.A. go it will be the fault of the N.A.A. 

Mr. Castle, the treasurer, strikes one as being one of those 
sound, solid, reliable men who is specially designed for his 
particular job. The finances of a big show such as the N.A.A. 
is likely to become take a great deal of watching. Money 
can easily be wasted on more or less wild-cat schemes to 
catch members, and Mr. Castle does not seem likely to consent 
easily to spending money on backing the nimble eat. He is 
much more likely to watch which way the cat jumps before 
backing it. 

Altogether the N.A.A. is to be congratulated on its new 
executive officers. The N.A.A. has not merely the chance of 
a life-time but the chance of an epoch in History. The time 
is ripe for an immense development in American Aviation. 
The President has come out with a public confession of faith 
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in the future of flying and in the need for Air Power. The 
great newspapers are impressing on their readers the need 
for adequate Flying Services and for an Aircraft Industry 
which will be fit to stand behind those Services in time of 
war. That wonderful Trans-Continental Air Mail service is 
showing the People what American pluck and energy can do 
in developing air lines. If the N.A.A. seizes its opportunity 
it can become not merely a great force in American Aviation, 
but one of the greatest forces in the developmnt of World 
Aviation and as such it will be a powerful factor in the next 
and greatest World War. 


Government Bids and Contracts 


Air Service No. 3, Awards 

Under bids opened Aug. 4, cir. CAS-3, by the chief of air 
service, U. S. Army, Washington, the contract for aviation 
gasoline has been awarded to Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., for 77,000 gal. Bolling Field, 14.99e; 154,000 gal. 
Langley Field, 14.99c; 56,000 gal. Mitchel Field, 15.15c; 
14,000 gal. Middletown air intermediate depot, 14.99c; 7,000 
gal. Pope Field, 15.29c; 49.000 gal. Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, 14.99¢; 140,000 gal. Brooks Field, 13.1le; 63,000 
gal. Chanute Field, 13.14c; 70,000 gal. Fairfield air inter- 
mediate depot, 14.1¢; 260,000 gal. Kelly Field, 13.11e; 21,000 
gal. Maxwell Field, 13.77¢; 28,000 gal. Marshall Field, 12.74c; 
42.000 gal. Fort Sill, 12.74c; 7,000 gal, Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, 13.97¢; 56,000 gal. San Antonio air intermediate depot, 
13.11e; 63,000 gal. Selfridge Field, 14.59¢e; 42,000 gal. Scott 
Field, 12.88¢. 

Air Service No. 4, Awards 

The following awards have been made by the chief of air 
service, U. S. Army, Washington, for aviation gasoline under 
cir. CAS 4, bids for which were opened Aug. 5: 

Standard Oil Co., San Franciseo, 42,000 gal., Crissy Field, 
21e. 

Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 14,000 gal., Clover 
Field, 20c, and under alternate 4, 21,000 gal., Rockwell Field, 
18.48e. 

Air Service No. 9, Award 

The bid of National Steel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, for 
item 1, 1,000 tube assemblies, 17c; 2, 1,000 do, 17c, has been 
accepted by the chief of air service, U. S. Army, Washington, 
under cir. 9. 

McCook Air No. 1, Bids and Awards 

The following bids were received on July 11, under cir. 1, 
by the engineering division, air service, McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, for 3,000 gal. Liberty aero lubricating oil: 

Refiners Oil Co., Dayton, Ohio, 33.5e, 2 per cent 10 days, 
accepted. 

Vacuum Oil Co., New York city, 79.2c. 

Transcontinental Oil Co., Pittsburgh, 49c, 2 
days. 

Atlantie Refining Co., Philadelphia, 47¢, 1 per cent 10 days. 

White Star Refining Co., Detroit, Mich., 33.75c, 1 per cent 
10 days. 

Gulf Refining Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 64c, 2 per cent 10 
days. 

Standard Oil Co., Chicago, 32.3c, 1 per cent 10 days; drums 
H4 


per cent 10 


W. W. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio, 32c. 
Texas Co., New York city, 58.6c. 
Columbia Oil Co., St. Louis, 44e, 1 per cent 10 days. 
McCook Air No. 2, Award 
The bid of U. T. Hungerford Brass and Copper Co., New 
York city, has been accepted for furnishing brass and copper 
tubing under cir. 2 by the engineering division, air service, 
MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, bids for which were opened July 
15: 200 lb. copper tubing, 4% x 3/64 in., 26.35¢e; 100 lb. do, 
34, x 0.098 in., 28.75¢; 100 lb. % x 0.035 in., 25.75¢; 100 Ib. 
1 x 0.035 in., 25.75¢; 100 lb. 34 x 0.065 in., 23.35¢; 100 Ib. 
1 x 0.050 in., 23.95c; 100 lb. 1 x 0.065 in., 22.15e; 100 Ib. 
1¥% x 0.050 in., 23.95¢; 100 lb. 14% x 0.032 in., 26.95¢; 100 
lb. 144 x 0.065 in., 21.55¢; 100 Ib. seamless brass tubing, 1 
x 9.065 in., 27.75¢; 100 Ib. 144 x 0.065 in., 22.93¢; 100 lb. 
1% x 0.032 in., 30.22c; 100 Ib. 14% x 0.050 in., 26.17e; 100 
Ib. 134 x 0.065 in., 22.93e; 100 Ib. 14% x 0.032 in., 31.03¢; 100 
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lb. 14% x 0.49 in., 26.17e; 100 lb. 144 x 0.065 in., 29.93e; 109 
lb. 15g x 0.032 in., 31.03e; 100 Ib. 15g x 0.065 in., 22.93¢; 
100 Ih. 134 x 0.032 in., 31.84¢; 100 Ib. 2 x 0.032 in., 32.656, 
McCook Air No. 3, Awards 
The following awards have been made by the engineering 
division, air service, MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, under gir, 
3, for gasoline: 
Standard Oil Co., Dayton, Ohio, 25,000 gal. aviation gaso- 
line, 18e. 
Refiners Oil Co., Dayton, Ohio, 25,0006 gal. do, 18¢. 
Air Service Cement, Award 
Under bids opened Aug. 4 by the chief of air service, U. §, 
Army, Washington, the contract for furnishing 500 gal. air- 
ship rubber cement has been awarded to Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, at 73e. 


McCook Field No. 5, Bids 

The following bids were received Aug. 15, under cir. 5, 
by the engineering division, air service, McCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, -for 100 sets engine parts for models E and L 
Wright engines: 

Item a, f.o.b. Dayton; b, f.o.b. contractor’s plant. 

City Machine & Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, item a, $170.35; 
b, $171.60; 4 months. 

City Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, item b, $148; 3 months, 
International Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio, item b, $158; 120 days; 
4 per cent 10 days. 

Bridgeport Engineering Co., Bridgeport, Conn., item a, 
$87.90; b, $87.40; 60 days; 2 per cent 10 days. 

Liberty Gage & Instrument Co., Cleveland, item a, $119 
assembled, $112.50 unassembled; b, $118 and $111.70; 2 per 
cent 10 days; 15 weeks. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Ine., 
a, $164.58; b, $163.58; 90 days. 

National Steel Products Co., 
$111; b, $110.50; 90 days. 

Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind., item a, $106.- 
75; b, $106.50; 1 per cent 10 days; 4 months. 

Wright Aero Corp., Patterson, N. J., item a, $96.28 and 
$85.29; 10 weeks. 

Bids were wanted until Aug. 27 by the engineering division, 
air service, MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, under cir. 4, for 9 
air transports. 

The engineering division, air service, MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, opened bids Aug. 29, cir. 7 for etchings and half 
tones as required during the fiseal year 1925. 

The engineering division, air service, MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, opened bids Aug. 26, cir. 6, for 150 rolls thin un- 
coated 36-in. blueprint paper and 300 fiber caps for ends of 
rolls. 

The engineering division, air service, MeCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, opened bids Sept. 5, cir. 9, for 45 propeller hub 


assemblies. 


3uffalo, N. Y., item 


Springfield, Ohio, item a, 


Air Service No. 5, Bids 

The following bids were received Aug. 18, under cir. CAS-5, 
by the chief of air service, U. S. Army, Washington, for 
wrenches: ; 

Item 1, 100 propeller retaining nut wrenches; 2, 100 pro- 
peller hub lock nut wrenches. 

_ Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., item 1, $15; 2, $15; 
time, 120 days. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., item 1, $11.30; 
2, $12; 70 days. 

National Steel Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, item 1, $9.65; 
2, $10.20; 60 days, 2 per cent 10 days. 

ESerhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1, $10.02; 
2, $10.50; 1 per cent 10 days, 120 days. 

Steel Products Engineering Co., Springfield, Ohio, items 
1 and 2, $9.80, 60 days. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1, $8; 2, $8.35; 1% 
per cent 10 days; deduct 2 per cent if awarded both items; 
time, 10 weeks. 

Air Service Cir. 8, Bids 

Bids received at the air service, U. 8. Army, Washington, 
Aug. 19, cir. 8, for truss fellers for hangar: 

Item 1, 22 fellers; alt. 1, 44; alt. 2, 66. 

Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., item 1, $22.70; 
alt. 1, $21.10; alt. 2, $20.60; f.0.b. Allentown, \% of 1 per 
cent 10 days, 5 weeks. 
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Belmont Iron Works, 2215 Washington Ave., Philadélphia, 
$18, $16.50 and $15.60; f.o.b. Philadelphia, delivery 40 days, 
terms net, add 10 per cent for shpt. in 15 days. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, item 1, $25.10; alt. 1, $21.50; 
alt. 2, $21; delivery 2 months, 2 per cent 10 days, 1 per cent 
20 days, 4% of 1 per cent 30 days. 

Montgomery Iron & Steel Co., 918 W. Berks St., Phila- 
delphia, $16.36, $16.15, and $15.95, delivery Sept. 10, 1 per 
eent 10 days, 4% of I per cent 20 days. 

Shoemaker Bridge Co., Pottstown, Pa., item 1, $19.40; alt. 
1, $18.26; alt. 2, $17.18; 2 weeks, terms net. 

New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co., 90 West St., New York 
city, item 1, $27.80; alt. 1, $27.80; alt. 2, $27.80; 35 days, 
% of 1 per cent 10 days. 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, $27.50, $26.25, and 
$26, 20 days, 4% of 1 per cent 10 days, 1% of 1 per cent 20 
days. 

Air Service No. 9, Bids 

Bids received Aug. 18 at the air service, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, cir. QR 25-9, for fuel oil primers: 

Item 1, 1,000; 2, 1,000. 

Louis J. Berkholz, 227 Quarry St., Philadelphia, item 1, 
22.5¢; 2, 24.5¢e; 30 days, 1 per cent 10 days. 

Eberhart Stecl Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1, 29.5c; 
2, 32.5¢; 120 days, 1 per cent 10 days. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, item 1, 40¢e; 2, 42¢; 
50 days. 

National Steel Products Co., 1101 E. 2d St., Dayton, Ohio, 
item 1, 17¢; 2, 17¢, accepted; 60 days, 2 per cent 10 days. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., item 1, $2.63; 2, $2.87; 90 
days, 14% per cent 10 days, 1 per cent 20 days. 

Gallaudet Aircraft Corp., E. Greenwich, R. I., item 1, 
28.5¢; 2, 34.5¢; 45 to 60 days, 1 per cent 10 days. 

The time for opening bids under cir, CAS-5, issued by the 
chief of air service, U.S.A., Washington, ealling for 100 pro- 
peller retaining nut wrenches, 100 propeller hub lock nut 
wrenches, has been postponed from Aug. 18 to Aug. 25. 

The chief of air service, U. S. Army, Washington, opened 
bids Sept. 2, cir. QR-260, for 242 gal. asphalt varnish. 

The chief of air service, U. 8. Army, Washington, opened 
bids Sept. 8, cir. CAS 12, for 4,000 Ib. ingot copper, 24,500 
lb. seamless copper tubes and 200 lb. soft copper wire. 





Significance of the Globe Flight 


Editor, AvraTion :— 

“Now that the tumult of reception is giving place to a 
cooler appraisal of the Round the World Flight, we begin to 
find certain other points of interest beyond what the fliers 
ate, the thrills they experienced and the opinions they formed 
relating to international variations of feminine pulchritude. 

“Lieut. Lowell Smith in San Francisco expressed the belief 
that the globe flight has had a most valuable effect in devel- 
oping a keener mutual appreciation and understanding be- 
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tween the Navy and the Air Service. This is a point well 
taken. It is certain that in the future development of these 
two arms of the national defense there will be much oppor- 
tunity and much need of close cooperation, and it is hard to 
overestimate the value of operations such as the flight Just 
completed, which has coupled the two services in an achieve- 
ment of s'gnal importance. 

“And now we do not wish to hear that the results of the 
flight are incommensurate with the cost. While it is too 
early to gage the fund of practical and technical knowledge 
which will acerue—we know that such information will be 
varied and valuable. There wi!l be data affecting the design 
of convertible land and sea planes, affecting the development 
of airplane instruments and flying equipment, motor perform- 
ance, and information regarding the placement and equipping 
of temporary or emergency flying stations, not to mention 
c:imati¢c and atmcspherie data. 

“Perhaps most valuable of all will be the effect of the flight 
upon the high morale of the Air Service, which is in turn 
reflected upon the ecuntry at large. In an emergency the 
successes or failures of the past. exert a dominating influence 
upon the human mind. Five million dollars would be a small 
price to pay for the American message our fliers have brought 
back to the nation from around the world: ‘Jt can te done !” 

Watton GILBERT, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Correcting Horsepower Measurements to a 
tandard Temperature 
N.A.C.A. Note No. 190 


This report by Stanwood W. Sparrow was prepared for 
publication by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
neuties. The relation between the temperature of the air 
at the entrance to the carburetor and the power developed by 
the engine is discussed. Its scope is limited to a considera- 
tion of the range of temperatures likely to result from changes 
of season, locality, or altitude, since its primary aim is the 
finding of a satisfactory basis for correcting power measure- 
ments to a standard temperature. 

The tests upon which this report is based were made upon 
aviation engines in the altitude laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards. From the results of over 1,600 tests it is con- 
cluded that if calculations be based on the assumption that 
the indicated horsepower of an engine varies inversely as the 
square root of the absolute temperature of the carburetor air 
the values obtained will check closely experimental measure- 
ments. The extent to which this relationship would be ex- 
pected from theoretical considerations is discussed and some 
suggestions are given relative to the use of this relationship 
in correcting horsepower measurements. 

A copy of Report No. 190 may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee fcr Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Sikorsky Twin Liberty Transport Plane, constructed by the Russian engineer and fellow refugees in a hangar at Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island : 



























Thoughts on Current Air Topics 


Following are some interesting thoughts on current air 
topies that the Inquiring Reporter of Aviation reeorded dur- 
ing the Dayton Air Races. As these opinions were informally 
expressed on flying fields and in hotel lobbies, they shed a 
particularly striking light on current aeronautical thought re- 
garding a great variety of subjects. 


o * * 


GROVER C. LOENING, the aircraft constructor—‘“Prob- 
ably the most interesting topic of the present moment is the 
amphibian plane, with its ability to take off from, and come 
down on, land and water alike. The existence of numerous 
lakes and rivers on our land airways makes the development 
of this type of ship one of prime importance to American 
aviation, civilian as well as military.” 


* . . 


LT. COL. HAROLD E. HARTNEY, sponsor of the Yellow 
Aireab Co.—“The ‘aireab’ or ‘taxiplane’ answers a growing 
demand on the part of the public for fast commercial air 
transportation, on instant notice within a radius of up to 
about 500 mi. Once the public has grasped the point that 
such a service is readily available, it will begin using it like 
taxicabs—that is, the progressive man will. The others will 


follow.” 
= a _ 


C. S. CALDWELL, the Canadian airplane pilot—“The new 
Ford flying field at Detroit is excellent. Unfortunately it 
is hard to locate for want of markers.” 


* - * 


CARL SCHORY, secretary of the Contest Committee, 
N.A.A.—“While the organization of air meets appears to be- 
come more complex each year, we are actually working out 
the mechanism for eliminating all sources of errors, misun- 
derstandings and omissions, so as to reduce the number of 
protests to an absolute minimum. Only experience can teach 
us the ‘how to’ in this game and each year we learn something 
new.” 

- . * 


A GROUP OF COMMERCIAL PILOTS—“One point that 
aircraft designers generally overlook is to give commercial 
planes a sufficiently large cruising range. This should be at 
least 500 mi. at a cruising speed of 100 mi./hr. and the plane 
should make this speed with the engine throttled down to 
about two-thirds of its maximum power output. Pay load 
should, within reason be a secondary consideration, for what 
good is it to take on a heavy freight load if you can’t deliver 
it because you have run out of gas in an inaccessible spot or 
you have engine failure and crack up your ship for having 
run the engine all out.” 


. = = 


PROF. E. P. WARNER, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology-—“The soundness of regulating the operation of 
civilian aircraft is well illustrated by the case of Massachus- 
etts, where pilots are licensed, and aircraft inspected and 
registered under the Aircraft Law of the State. During the 
four years this law has been in force only four fatal airplane 
accidents occurred in Massachusetts. Two of these happened 
with aircraft that had not been registered, the third involved 
a pilot who had previously been warned by the State Aircraft 
Board to discontinue trick flying, while in the fourth case an 
incompletely trained student was the victim.” 


* * a 


LOUIS MEISTER, of McCook Field—“The experimental 
air navigation maps which we are preparing to the data of 
the Airways Section are coming along in fine shape. It won’t 
be long before a pilot will be able to get these maps for all 
the airways that have been chartered by the Air Service. 
Pilots are agreed that these maps are an immense help in 
eross country flying, for their coloring and indications show 
precisely what a pilot wants to know about the country he 
is flying over.” : 
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WALTER H. BEACH, of the Swallow Airplane Mfg. 
Co.—“The present outlook for commercial aviation is very 
encouraging. We have three times as many orders as we can 
possibly fill at an early date and are far behind in deliveries. 
It merely goes to show that there is a real demand for com- 
mercial planes that are easy to operate, cheap in upkeep, and 
having a good performance. The aircraft operator of today 
wants something better than a war surplus ship, for he has 
learned at his own expense that it does not pay to operate 
old crates.” 


* “ « 


W. F. (“BILL”) LONG, ‘of the San Antonio Airways— 
“Our business turnover this year has been about five times that 
of last year. The public is actually coming to aviation, and 
it is really suprising to see the many different types of peo- 
ple that buy airplanes today. We are very hopeful of the 
future of civilian flying.” 


* * . 


CY CALDWELL, of the Glenn L. Martin Co.—“There are 
some darned funny people in the airplane game.” 


* * . 


R. C. NOORDUYN, of the Atlantic Aircraft Corp.— 
“Welded steel construction is admirably suited to the require- 
ments of commercial flying. A steel tube fuselage never needs 
any adjustment for it always stays tuned up, and it can be 
repaired in any machine shop by a competent welder. Fur- 
thermore, steel tubing can be obtained in all desirable sizes 
almost anywhere.” 


* * 


A COMPETENT SPECTATOR—“The engineering work 
on some of these light planes gives me heart failure, and I’d 
rather not watch them go up. Yet, the faith and the enthu- 
siasm of all these followers of a Great Idea, which seems 
highly impracticable to a good many people right now, will 
undoubtedly bear fruit in the near future, and give us a 
wonderfully economical airplane.” 


* * ” 


MAJ. R. W. SCHROEDER—“The model airplane move- 
ment of Chicago is progressing extremely well. Our boys now 
hold all the world records, the duration record of 10 min. for 
rubber driven models being a particularly fine performance, 
and one which far exceeds anything done in this line abroad.” 


* * * 


C. 8. (“CASEY”) JONES, of the Curtiss Exhibition Co.— 
“The superiority of the metal propeller over one built of 
wood lies not only in the considerable increase of performance 
obtained with the former. Another important feature of the 
metal propeller is that it can be repaired after crashes where 
a wooden propeller would be in splinters. The Curtiss Reed 
propeller I used on my On to Dayton flight was the one that 
was fitted to the CG Balilla when that ship cracked up at 
Miller Field last summer. That “prop” was simply straight- 
ened out, heat treated and re-balanced, and it is now as good 
as new. 


* * * 


A LIGHT PLANE BUILDER—“Our main trouble—and 
I don’t speak for myself alone—is the lack of a suitable 
power plant. How can you expect these little ships to per- 
form if that double dashed triple asterisked ding dong of a 
motoreycle engine peters out after five minutes’ running, » 
provided you haven’t previously sheared off the driving shaft 
by swinging the prop.” 


* * a 


CHORUS OF MOTORCYCLE BUILDERS—“We should 


worry !” 
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Use of the Light Planes in Aeronautical Research 


By W. LAURENCE LEPAGE 


Department of Aeronautics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The recent strides made in the development of the modern 
low powered airplane and the possible results to be expected 
from the forthcoming British Light Plane Competitions to 
be held in September and October, must, of necessity, raise 
thoughts as to what is to be the direct outcome of this line 
of development and its uses and applications, if any, to the 
more significant and important aspects of aeronautical pro- 
gress. Reference is made to the unfoldment of the large load 
carrying airplane which is eventually to prove of such con- 
sequence in the world of commerce. 

In all branches of engineering practice, though details and 
requirements differ in the various applications, the under- 
lying principles are applicable to all problems; and likewise 
in aeronautics and airplane design. So it is that, from the 
problems encountered and successfully solved in the coming 
of the so called “light plane,” there will undoubtedly be 
features and principles of direct value in the design of the 
large and more powerful class of airplane. 

The development of aircraft in the war period, though 
undoubtedly showing the remarkable progress made both in 
aerodynamic theory and its practical application to airplane 
design, has, neverthe'ess tended to hinder the economical un- 
foldment of the airplane. If aerial transport is to have any 
commercial future whatsoever, it wou!ld seem that the present 
power question must be considerably modified, and it is here 
that the advent of the light plane is to prove so valuable. 


Obtaining Experimental Data 


In considering the possible use of this class of airplane 
for experimental work, that is, in obtaining experimental 
data, it is interesting to recall certain facts of aeronautical 
history. The early experimental work of the pioneers in 
overcoming the problems of flight was, of necessity, carried 
out entirely in the air. Their greatest diffienlty consisted in 
remaining in the air for a sufficiently long period at one time 
to enable them to learn the nature of and master the con- 
founding questions of flight. How much more readily, there- 
fore, can we, at this present time, use the great facilities now 
available to further increase our knowledge of the problems 
confronting us. 

There has been some considerable talk as to the inadvisa- 
bility of permitting the engineless glider to die out of 
existence as seems to be the tendency at the present time, for 
the glider can undoubtedly prove of great advantage in ex- 
perimental work, particularly in the question of airplane 
control. Many of the gliders that flew in the tests carried 
out at Itford Hill, England, in 1922, showed distinct signs 
of poor control in many respects, yet it was not found possible 
to remedy these defects at the time owing to an insufficient 
knowledge of the factors involved. Since the normal prin- 
ciples of airplane design were, in most cases, used in the pro- 
duction of these craft it seems likely that the control question, 
as applied to the engineless glider, is not altogether synony- 
mous with that of the more normal class of airplane. Probably 
the light loading and consequent low air speed of the glider, 
coupled with the complete absence of airscrew slipstream 
effects, are the cause of the trouble, and though these questions 
can, doubtless, be answered in the wind tunnel laboratory, 
even so, full scale conformation will be beneficial, as actual 
flight-testing has always proved. The momentary lack of 
interest in the engineless machine seems, to a certain extent 
inevitable, but it will be extremely unfortunate if the pure 
glider is entirely abandoned. The glider is cheap to build 
and economical to run, and leaves us free to investigate purely 
aerodynamic questions, in a field not involved with the presence 
of an engine and airscrew slipstream and their attendant com- 
plications. The tendency has long been to obtain performance 
directly from engine power, whereas, greater aerodynamic 
efficiency should be sought. 

It is likewise most important that we should experiment 
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with the minimum power machine, not only from a purely 
scientific point of view and with a view to the coming of the 
“serial run-about,” but also in the evolution of the com- 
mercial aerial transport machine. This means lowering the 
power required, and enabling fuel to be carried for long 
distance flights without refueling, at the same time maintaining 
a reasonably high percentage of useful load. 


Flight Tests of Scale Models 


Probably the most immediate and important future for 
these new small airplancs is that suggested originally by a 
notatle French aircraft constructor. The suggestion here is 
to use the light plane as a means of carrying out actual flight 
tests upon a particular design. In effect, this means the con- 
struction of a diminutive replica of the proposed design and 
thereby flying and testing the design in what is practically 
model form. A plane of 100 ft. span, for example, would 
make its first appearance in the form of a one-fifth scale 
model with a span of but 20 ft. and built along the general 
principles of light plane construction. In this way, costly 
mistakes could be largely avoided by the constructor and 
modifications in design would be conveniently possible and 
the expense reduced considerably. 

The requirements of such a flying model are fairly well 
defined and chiefly concerned with loading characteristics. It 
would be found essential to reproduce approximately the same 
loading per square foot of wing area in the small plane as is 
proposed in the final machine. Likewise the power loading, 
that is, weight per horsepower, must be maintained approxi- 
mately unaltered. The real diffieulty however, will be in 
realizing these. In large machines a structure weight of 35 
per cent to 40 per cent is usual, while the wing loading would 
be about 10 Ib./sq. ft. In small planes up to the present time, 
however, it has been found difficult to keep the structure weight 
below 50 per cent of the total, and a wing loading of but 3 
Ib./sq. ft. is usual. Furthermore, the power loading char- 
acteristics ean, of necessity never be reproduced, for it is this 
factor which constitutes the great point in favor of these small 
airplanes. Whereas a transport machine is loaded to the ex- 
tent of bat 10 to 15 Ib./hp., the light planes flying in the 
British competitions have been essentially highly loaded 
machines 80 lb./hp. being a characteristic figure. In like 
manner, other features dependant upon these factors, such as 
the stability and maneuverability of the airplane, will corres- 
pondingly differ. 


The Question of Weight 


It must be remembered, of course, that the actual weight 
carried by a small plane in work of this nature can be con- 
siderably reduced. For example, in the actual test flying only 
a very small quantity of fuel need be carried and no military 
load. Also, these small planes can be successfully flown 
entirely without the use of instruments, and, therefore, only 
those instruments essential to the experimental work need be 
carried. All extra resistance, such as, in a war plane, that 
of guns, ete., can be simulated by the lightest possible con- 
struction as dummies made of wood. By taking note of these 
points, it seems likely that the scaling of the weight to the 
model dimensions will be more feasible, but it still seems im- 
probable that an exact reproduction of the loading character- 
istics will be possible. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how, under these conditions, 
it will be possible to reproduce in any useful sense the identical 
aerodynamic qualities of a large machine in the design of a 
light airplane model. Nevertheless, these light planes offer a 
great future in their employment in aeronautical research, 
not as exact models for the purpose of flight-testing larger 
craft, but to test principles carried out in the bigger design 
and thus supply sufficient information to enable a designer to 
embody new features in the large machine with confidence. 
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Here, emphasis should always be laid upon the advisability 
and also low cost of such a procedure. Since, in the light 
plane we now have the means to hand for the trying out of 
new ideas prior to their incorporation in machiries for prac- 
tical use, there can be no excuse for the failure of some im- 
yortant function in a large and cost'y design if it has not 
previously been tried out on a light plane. There are, un- 
doubtedly, great possibilities for the employment of the low 
powered machine in this connection owing to the cheapness 
with which modifications and changes may be made. The 
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lift per sq. ft. on the upper and lower wings under these con- 
ditions is in the ratio of 4 to 3. 

4. The center of pressure coefficient on the upper wings re- 
mains under all conditions at about 0.50. On the lower wing 
it varies between 0.53 and 0.32. 

5. The distribution of lift along the span (moments taken 
about center line) is substantially equivalent to a uniform 
distribution under all conditions. 

Report No, 193 may be cbtained upon request from the 
N.A.C.A., Washington, D. C. 

















Photo. Kacel & Herbert 


Great Britains newest toreedo and bombing plane, the Blackburn “Cubaroo” (1/000 hp Napier Cub engine), on its trial 
flight. The ship has a gross weight of 9 tons and 32 tons useful load 


probability of the ultimate machine rea'izing its expected 
performance unattended by the usual disappointments in fal!- 
ing short of such expectations, which frequently result in the 
necessity for very costly and inconvenient modifications, will 
be welcomed by a!l designers with original ideas. 


Pressure Distribution over the Wings of an 


MB3 Airplane in Flight 
N.A.C.A. Report No. 193 

This investigation, by F. H. Norton, was ecarried- out to 
determine the distribution of load over the wings of a high 
speed airplane under all conditions of flight. In particular 
it was desired to find the pressure distribution, during level 
flight, over the portions of the wings in the slipstream and, 
during violent maneuvers, over the entire wing surface. The 
research was conducted at Langley Field by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the request of and 
with funds provided by the Army Air Service. 

The method used, similar to that described in N.A.C.A. 
Report No. 148, consisted in connecting a number of holes 
in the surface of the wings to recording multiple manometers 
mounted in the fuselage of the airplane. In this way simul- 
taneous records could be taken on all of the holes for any 
desired length of time. 

The results obtained in this investigation may be briefly 
summarized as follows. 

1. There occur in the slipstream, in level flight, positive 
values of lift of 100 lb/sq. ft. at the leading edge of the 
upper wing and negative values of over 60 lb./sq. ft. on the 
leading edge of the lower right wing and the trailing edge of 
the lower left wing. Approximately 80 per cent of the load 
at any point is due to reduction of pressure on the upper 
side, tending to pull the fabric away from the supporting 
frame. 

2. The values of lift on the ailerons and wing tips in a 
—_ aileron roll are only slightly greater than in steady 

ight. 

3. The lift given by the wings when suddenly flattened out 
of a dive is about 80 per cent of the total dynamic load on the 
airplane, the fuselage and tail carrying the remainder. The 


The Blackburn “Cubaroo” 


Suceessful trial flights have just been conducted in Eng- 
land with a new torpedo and bombing plane, the Blackburn 
“Cubaroo,” which is equipped with a 1000 hp. Napier Cub 
engine. 

Although the British air ministry has not released any in- 
formation regarding the details of eonstruction of this huge 
plane, it is known that steel is very largely, if not exclusively 
used in the framing of the wings and of the fuselage. The 
wings are so arranged to fold back for storage purposes. 

Three decks are fitted in the fuselage. The pilot and his 
assistant sit up in the nose of the ship, and on their level 
behind the wings there is a gun ring so high that the gunner 
ean shoot over the tail. The latter is a biplane structure. 
On the lower deck is a place for a bomber or observer, and 
trap doors are provided through which the gunner ean fire 
under the tail on either side. This operation is made easier 
by the fact that aft of the cabin the fuselage is triangular 
in eross-seetion—the forward portion being trapezoidal—so 
that the guns shoot on either side of the keel. Ladders lead 
from the lower gun pit to the middle deck, where the central 
cabin is situated, and from there to the pilot’s cockpit. The 
view from the latter is said to be exeeptionally good, as the 
pilot is placed right on top of the cnzine, over the cowling 
of which he ean look forward and downward at a considerable 
angle. 

The 1000 hp. Napier Cub engine is completely cowled in, 
except for the lower cylinder banks, as may be seen in the 
above illustration. A 5 hp. starter engine is mounted in the 
nose of the machine. 

The landing gear consists of two separate chassis, each 
consisting of a pair of 4 ft. wheels. The space between the 
two chassis is clear for the torpedo which is slung under the 
fuselage. 

The tail planes, being of biplane form, are approximately 
the area of a Sopwith Pup. 

The Cubaroo measures 88 ft. in span, 54 ft. in length and 19 
ft. in height. The gross weight is 9 tons, of which 314 tons 
are available as useful load. The range of the machine, at 
eruising speed, is unofficially given as 1000 wi., and the high 
speed as 115 mi./hr. 
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Rules for Air Traffic 


Sections of the American Aeronautical Safety Code dealing 
with traffic and pilotage rules, qualifications for airmen, and 

arachutes are now ready for distribution, the Bureau of 
Standards announces, and copics are available to interested 
parties. They can be obtained from the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Washington. Other parts of the 
code, dealing with airdromes and airways, balloons, and air- 
ships, were released a year ago, and copies are also available. 
_ This code, which is being prepared under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Standards and the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, is intended to embody in a standard code of practice 
the best modern knowledge of the requirements for the safety 
of aircraft. Experts representing all the interests concerned 
with the development, manufacture, and use of aircraft have 
served on the various sub-committees by which the sections of 
the code have been compiled, or have been consulted in its 
preparation. 

Among the provisions of the code is one giving right of 
way to airships over airplanes. When airplane and airship 
meet the airplane must get out of the way. Both, however, 
must give way to balloons, whether captive or free. 

Landing of aireraft on public highways or private grounds 
is forbidden except in emergency. On landing fields, however, 
they are given right of way over everything else, and pe- 
destrians and vehicles are not supposed to go on such areas 
except on business. Airplanes landing have right of way over 
airplanes taking off, and both have right of way over air- 
planes taxiing on the ground. 

In the air, passing is to the right when meeting head on, the 
same as at sea. An aircraft overtaking another from behind 
also passes to the right so as to avoid collision with aircraft 
coming from the opposite direction. Passing by diving or 
rising only is forbidden. 

Provisions to insure the safety of persons and property on 
the ground are also included. Trick flying over crowds or 
over thickly populated districts is forbidden except when 
authorized by written permit, and then such precaut‘ons must 
be taken as will insure safety to spectators in case of accident. 

Airplanes flying over closely built-up areas of cities must 
fly at such a height that they can land outside the closely 
built-up area in case of engine trouble. For cities two miles 
in width this altitude must not be less than 1500 ft.; for cities 
ten miles wide it must be nearly a mile. Airplanes may fly 
over cities at lower altitudes if they follow rivers, canals, 
parkways, and other areas in which a landing could be effected 
without damage to persons and property on the ground. The 
safety of the airplane is not considered. 

Dropping of heavy articles from aireraft is forbidden at 
all times. Ballast to be unloaded in flight must consist of 
water or fine sand which can be released in such a way as to 
fall in a finely divided state. 

Exacting requirements for the physical examination of 
pilots of commercial aircraft are provided. It is considered 
essential that the man upon whose alertness the safety of the 
ship or plane depends shall have his senses at all times un- 
impaired. Tests necessary to insure such fitness are required 
of applicants for a pilot’s license. Periodical reexaminations 
are also required, in order to insure continued fitness, and 
additional examinations should be made after each severe ac- 
cident or illness. 

In addition, the airman is required to understand the 
handling of his craft and the fundamental principles on which 
it operates. He must know something about meteorology, 
must know the parts of the code applying to his duties, and 
Ty be able to read maps and to find his position with their 
aid. 

Ground engineers do not have to pass the physical examin- 
ations required of the airmen, but their knowledge of the 
structure and power plants of aircraft must be correspond- 
Ingly more thorough. These men are responsible for the 
inspection and repair of aircraft and their engines, and the 
safety of the craft is dependent upon the competent per- 
formance of their duties. 

Parachutes must be carefully kept in operating condition 
at all times. The code requires that all the parachutes on 
commercial aircraft shall be inspected and tested at regular 
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intervals, and that they shall not be allowed to deteriorate. 
A log book or card shall be attached to each, and in it must 
be kept a record of all tests, inspections, repairs, and usage 
the parachute undergoes. 

Parachutes, according to the code, must be so designed as 
to land with a speed of not more than 18 ft./see. They must 
open without fail when dropped with light loads, with twisted 
lines, and under other unfavorable conditions, and they must 
be amply strong to earry any likely human load. 





Timing the Air Races 


Accuracy and exactness in checking and timing the flights 
of planes in air races are essential if the speed and efficiency 
records of these ships are to be officially recognized. These 
were made possible in the International Air Races by the 














Odis A. Porter, official timer of the Dayton race meet, with 
the chronograph and the. “‘cutcmatic trip,”” used for timing 
and sighting contestants 


aid of the chroncgraph, an instrument which records and 
prints the exact time to the one hundredth part of a second. 

This instrument, perfected by Odis Porter of Indianapolis, 
official timer for the race meet, is the only one of its kind 
in the world. Because of the exactness wth which the chron- 
ograph records time, Mr. Porter is ever in demand as official 
timer at national ard international sporting events in this 
country, where seconds and fractions of seconds often decide 
the winner.’ He is also official timer for the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale in the United States. 

Aiding materially in the recording of time made by a plane 
in each lap over a race course is the “semi-automatic trip,” 
an invention of B. Russell Shaw, race executive for the meet. 

As a plane comes in sight of the timer, the sighting device 
on the automatic trip, which revolves on a table, is trained 
on it and follows the ship until the sighting instrument strikes 
the exact center of the table, directly in front of the observer. 
When this point is reached, the instrument automatically re- 
leases the hammer on the chronograph, which prints the time, 
to the fraction of a second. 





Summer Camp Breaks Up at Rockwell Field 


After two weeks of intensive training, the 478th Pursuit 
Squadron and the 372nd, 321st and 329th Observation Squad- 
rons of the Organized Reserves, broke camp at Rockwell Field, 
Coronado, Calif., and returned to their respective homes. The 
91st Regulars returned to Crissy Field Aug. 20 and Rockwell 
Field resumed its regular routine as a Supply and Repair 
Depot and not a flying field. Rockwell Fie!d personnel hope 
that next year the camp will be repeated, and on a larger 
seale, for everybody connected with the Depot realizes that a 
few soldiers around the place once in a while adds life to its 
activity. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Establishment of an Auxiliary Section, O.R.C. 


By direction of the President, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 37, National Defense Act, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved June 4, 1920, there will be established an 
“Auxiliary Section, Officers’ Reserve Corps,” in which are to 
be carried the following classes of officers: 

(a.) All officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps who shall 

have reached the age of 64 years. 

(b.) Such officers of that corps as shall apply for transfer 

to such Auxiliary Seetion after 20 years’ service. 

(e.) Such officers of that corps as shall have become physi- 

eally disqualified, otherwise than through their own 
misconduct, to perform the duties incident to the grades 
held by them. 

Appropriate regulations pertaining to this matter will be 
included in the regulations governing the Officers’ Reserve 


Corps, which are now being revised and will be published in. 


the near future. 
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Fairfield A.I.D. Sets Up New Ships 

In addition to its regular work, the Repair Shops at the 
Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot, Fairfield, Ohio, have two 
special jobs on hand both of them of considerable interest. 
One of them is the setting up of the first metal DeHaviland 
received from the Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle, Wash. 
Another job is the reconditioning of a DH4B3, the so-called 
navigation ship, which has made many long flights at high 
altitudes, guided only by instruments. It will be turned over 
to MeCook Field upon completion for use in experimental 
work in connection with navigation instruments. 


Citation for Meritorious Service 

Olin Brown (Army serial No. R-1161020), staff sergeant, 
Air Service, United States Army (second lieutenant Air Serv- 
ice Officers’ Reserve Corps.) When the United States Navy 
airship Shenandoah broke from its mooring mast in a storm 
at Lakehurst, N. J., on Jan. 16, 1924, Sergeant Brown per- 
formed his duties at the wheel of the airship with a marked 
calmness, unceasing attention to duty, and exceptional merit 
under the most trying and eritical cireumstances during the 
entire flight. Residence at enlistment: Morning Sun, Iowa, 





MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


Standard J-1’s in carload lots or flyaways, Jennies, Canucks, 
Motors, Supplies, Parts. Everything for the Aviator. 


MARSHALL, MO. 








CALIFORNIA 
Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 


THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 
and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 
construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 
rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











OALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8S. 


Airplane Supplies Flying School 








NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








NEW YORE 

Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
































ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


; point. Machines presented to students who take fying course. 
2856 Broadway Chicago WRITE For BOOKLET 
NEW YORE 
ILLINOIS 
PARTRIDGE, Inc. PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
Aeronautical Instruction FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Aero Club of Hlinois Mail Address-- Ciifore Woehmer-—Inssracter 
Field. Chicago, Il. weit, for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 
OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
ennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
ts as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. Passenger Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY a, ~ Os Bm | - 
Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, Ill. Photography Rt. 1, Gem Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 
CHIO 








KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Conrse 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 8 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 











DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








PENNSYLVANIA ’ 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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AERO ENGINES 


The three essential points 


The 450 H.P. Napier aero engine 
embodies to a high degree, the 
three most essential points required 
in an aero engine. 


RELIABILITY — One 450 H.P. Napier aero 


engine in use by Imperial Airways has cov- 
ered 130,000 miles (1300 flying hours) 


and is still in service. 


SPEED — The last three Aerial Derbys have 


been won by a Napier engined Gloster ma- 
chine. The 1923 race over a course of 200 
miles, was won at a speed of 192.4 miles 
per hour. 


ECONOMY — A Napier engined Fairey 111.D. 


in the service of the Royal Air Force cov- 
ered 50034 miles in 63%4 hours with a load 
of over 2'% tons using only 151% gals. of 
petrol per hour, i.e. .27 pints per horse 
power hour. 


If you are considering the purchase 
of aero engines, a visit to the 
Napier works at Acton, London, 
will interest you. 


D NAPIER & SON. L® 
/4 New Burlington Street. W/ 


Works: Acton. Lonpon 


w. 3. 
ENGLAND. 
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The financial side of the races at Dayton 
should receive most careful consideration by the 
N.A.A. The local committee may feel that the 
responsibility that they assumed is purely a matter 
of their own concern and they would be perfectly 
right in taking this position. Those who have a 
broad national interest in annual aviation meets will 
feel, however, that the sanctioning of a meet by 
the N.A.A. should require some general statement 
of the expenditures anticipated and after the races 
a detailed report of the financial results secured. 
The purpose of these reports would be for the 
guidance of other meets. The same reason holds 
true for all meets sanctioned by the N.A.A. The 
number of meets that are held each year involve 
large expenditures and if they are successful finan- 
cially the reasons for this should be made available 
to other cities. In the same way the reasons for 
any losses should be recorded so that they may 
be avoided in future meets. We now have the 
experience of Detroit, St. Louis and Dayton for 
future guidance They should be given careful 
study by the Race Committee so that these meets 
will have the greatest possible chance for financial 
success. 


* + * * 


The Dayton Meet was the first to ignore the 
possibilites of the aeronautical press for advertising 
the meet. Detroit and St. Louis told the flying 
fraternity their story in the aviation papers. Day- 
ton neglected this form of publicity which has 
become the accepted method of interesting aviation 
people. In this connection it may be of interest 
to show how completely the publicity activities 
were dominated by the military supervisors. In 
the ““Guide for visiting newspaper men” they were 
informed : 

In view of the fact that the Air Races this year are being 
held on a military field, there are certain regulations which 
the publicity committee has been requested to comply with 
and these accordingly are passed on to you. 

Newspaper men wearing press badges will be entitled to 
privileges on the field as far north as the press and timers 
stand. This point will be the absolute dead line for re- 
porters and photographers. After cach ec ne-ting pil-t 
finishes the race in which he has participated, he will report 
to the Timez’s Stand, which is next to the press stand, for 
interviews by the reporters if they so desire. Any photo- 
graphs which are posed pictures or action stuff can be 
secured on the limited area set aside for this purpose in 
front of the Timer’s Stand. 

Within 30 sec. after the completion of a race, a repre- 
sentative of the publicity committee will transmit all infor- 
mation regarding the event to the newspaper men in the 
press stand from his station in the Timers’ Stand. 

Lieut. Leon Sharon will cooperate with the Publicity 
Committee in getting news for reporters. He will be the 
only officer or in fact the only one representing the press, 
who will be allowed on the flying field. 

In the event of a crash or anything of news importan-e 
on the flying field during the races, he will leave for that 
point, secure the information, and report back to the Press 


Publisher’s News Letter 





Stand. Photographers under no _ circumstances will be 
allowed on the field at any point and guards will be sta- 
tioned along the line to see that this order is carried out. 


The above drastic rules did not apply to the 
representatives of AVIATION but are recorded so 
that in the future, managers of meets will know 
how not to handle newspaper men. It also shows 
why there were so few good pictures of the meet 
available for publication. 


* * * * 


Our readers have been given a real treat in the 
observations of Charles Grey, Editor of The 
Aeroplane, who as a guest contributor of AviA- 
TION is giving his impressions of American aero- 
nautics each week. In these articles he has not 
been handicapped by any limitations and therefore 
his opinions should be accepted as entirely his 
own and not necessarily those of AVIATION. The 
only comment that seems advisable at this time is 
to express the wish that there was someone in this 
country with the information and ability to express 
it as interestingly as Mr. Grey. Next week we 
have asked him to use this page to give his views 
on aeronautical publishing. 

38 oe Pe 


The optimism that prevails concerning the ad- 
vance of aeronautics during the coming year 
seems to be spreading all over the country. The 
newspapers are printing more flying news than ever 
before. The Around the World Flight had 
hardly ended when the Shenandoah and the ZR3 
publicity started so that the first page of practically 
every newspaper in the country has been giving 
aeronautical information to the people of the 
country in such concrete form that the results must 
have their effect on the Administration and 
Congress. 

Too much emphasis is being laid on increasing 
the appropriation. While this is of prime import- 
ance, it is of greater practical value to know that 
if appropriations are made they will be spent, as 
has not been the case recently in the Air Service. 
And equally necessary is a continuing program of 
procurement over several years showing what pur- 
suit, bombing, observation and training planes are 
now desired and in what quantities. The grow- 
ing importance of aircraft and the recognition of 
the public interest in adequate aerial defense should 
cause the whole air program of this country to be 
investigated thoroughly and by impartial minds. 
In this way, only, can the great interest aroused 
by the Round the World expedition and the 
dirigible voyages be properly translated into 
genuine progress. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get such a 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
grealer service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
officials can express their opinions. “composed of fliers. 

A detailed aircraft budget for al] Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures. 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that wiil regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 

Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 

Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 

* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 


*Suggested changes. 
























